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There  is  no  ready-mix 

for  shopping  centers! 


Abbott  Merkt 
Engineering  Services 


Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


They  must  be  custom-built  and  carefully  made-to- 
measure.  Too  many  existing  shopping  centers  are  already 
bursting  at  the  seams  because  they  were  not  planned  to 
anticipate  the  growth  that  their  convenience  brings  about. 

Experienced  engineers  are  required,  engineers  with 
years  of  practical  experience  in  planning  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  area  to  be  served.  Abbott  Merkt  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  such  projects  as  a  result  of  a  35-year  record 
of  performance  on  such  planning. 


630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
designers  of  department  store  structures 


Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY  U 


®T8CO 


K-if 


MACITS  rA 


BAMBERGER’S 


All  three  famous  stores  hove  found  Rufly  a  buy  of  a  bog. 
You  will,  too,  when  you  note  these  features  you  get  at  a  down>to> 
earth  price: 

T  Old-fashioned  soft-twisted  handle 
T  Pasted-in  paper  reinforcement 
T  Serrated  edge 
T  Self-opening  style 

Sizes:  12  X  6  X  1/%"  12  x  7V4  x  14%" 

16  X  6  X  15%"  18  X  7V4  x  19%" 


Write,  Wire  or  Phone  Collect  lor  Free  Catalog  or  Price  Quotation 
HEmlock  1-6393 

TRIANGLE  BAG  COMPANY 

1303-31  MADISON  AVENUE  •  COVINGTON,  KY. 


MEET  “RUFFY”...  | 

TRIANGLE’S  economy  SHOPPING  BA(^ 

the  thrifty  bag  used  by  these  stores^ 


BLOOMINGDAirS 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


I  Election  Year  Pressures.  1960  is  not  unlike  any  other  elec- 
:  tioii  year.  1  he  pressures  grow  daily  in  Washington  as  the 
1  scores  ol  candidates  fight  lor  headlines. 

'  It  seems  strange  that  certain  types  ol  legislation  intro- 
(liicecl  as  “vital”  to  the  welfare  ol  the  nation  are  presented 
only  dm  ing  the  closing  weeks  ol  a  session, 
i  Near  the  top  ol  the  list  is  a  federal  health  prcigram  that 
^  smacks  ol  the  clays  when  headlines  predicted  federal 
“craclle-io-the-grave”  programs.  That  was  a  long  time  ago, 
6  but  now  it  seems  that  a  federal  health  program  is  about 
the  only  missing  link  for  a  complete  federal  domination 
in  this  area. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  (Committee  held  brief  hear¬ 
ings  last  year  on  the  Forantl  bill  designed  to  put  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  in  the  insurance  business:  but  this  year 
they  voted  dow'ii  this  proposal,  which  would  have  cost 
upwards  of  $1  billion  annually.  Nevertheless,  there  seems 
to  he  a  rush  to  get  some  type  of  health  bill  through  in  this 
session.  Certainly  a  subject  as  controversial  as  a  federal 
health  program  should  be  given  more  study  by  Congress 
and  by  every  citizen.  Why  is  it  that  in  a  few  short  weeks 
we  must  rush  into  this  subject? 

Opponents  of  a  federal  health  program  believe  that  the 
problem  of  taking  care  of  our  aged  can  be  and  is  being 
solved  through  private  means. 


Credit  Control.  One  of  the  hottest  political  issues  that 
may  not  be  considered  by  the  Congress  this  year  is  the 
Douglas  bill,  S.  2755,  labeled  as  an  “anti-deception”  rneas- 
I  lire  in  the  field  ol  consumer  credit.  This  is  the  bill  that 
)  NRM.\  opposed  so  strongly  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
j  Senate  Hanking  and  C.urrency  Committee  headed  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Douglas.  The  subcommittee,  pretty  well  stacked  with 
-  liberal  Senators,  approved  the  l)ill  and  it  is  now  awaiting 
f  action  by  the  lull  committee.  There  are  high  hopes  that 
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reason  will  prevail  in  the  full  committee  and  that  no  action 
will  be  taken  this  year.  Hut  retailers  can  be  assured  th.it 
a  bill  ol  the  type  introduced  by  Senator  Douglas  will  find 
its  way  into  the  (amgressional  mill  next  year. 

.Senator  Douglas’  bill  would  make  it  mandatory  that 
finance  charges  be  cpioted  to  retail  customers  in  “terms  of 
simple  animal  interest,”  an  impossible  task  and  one  that 
NR.M  A  witnesses  adviscxl  would  not  provide  the  consumer 
with  the  sort  ol  factual  information  that  she  already  re¬ 
ceives.  Obviously,  attempting  to  provide  such  information 
on  revolving  credit  accounts  would  be  an  insurmountable 
task. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  this  legislation  which 
\R.M.\  believes  are  fundamentally  unsound.  'The  individ¬ 
ual  states  have  been  active  in  adopting  legislation  in  the 
field  ol  consumer  credit— hence  it  is  felt  by  opponents  of 
the  legislation  that  the  federal  government  should  not 
usurp  the  powers  of  the  states. 

Postal  Rates.  The  path  of  the  Administration’s  proposal 
for  postal  rate  increa.ses  this  year  apjx.'ars  to  be  uncertain 
at  this  time;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  .YPL-fdO’s 
(iovernment  Employees’  (amncil’s  program  for  an  increase 
in  the  pay  of  federal  employees.  Wcirking  with  postal  em¬ 
ployee  unions,  the  .AFL-CIO  group  is  asking  for  a  nine  per 
cent  increa.se  in  federal  pay  that  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
about  .SH-lfi  million. 

The  postal  union,  long  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  potent  in  Washington,  is  asking  for  pay  increases 
that  would  wipe  out  completely  any  rate  increases  that 
might  be  granted. 

Politically  postal  workers  have  a  great  deal  of  strength. 
New  York  ranks  first  in  the  number  of  postal  employees 
working  w'ithin  the  state.  There  are  79,620  post  office 
employees  in  the  Empire  .State.  California  is  second  with 
■19,.'{85  postal  workers  and  Illinois  is  third  w'ith  42,069. 

Parcel  Post.  A  rush  of  mail  from  NRMA  members  has 
been  directed  toward  Capitol  Hill  in  an  effort  tc;  “blast” 
the  Monroney  uniform  parcel  post  size  and  weight  bill 
loose  from  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mittee.  However,  more  letters  are  needed.  It  seems  that 
although  this  bill,  S.  1.W6,  represents  the  ultimate  in  sensi¬ 
ble  legislation,  the  ccjmmittee  will  not  act  on  it  unless 
there  is  strong  support  from  postal  users.  Retailers  have 
been  the  hardest  hit  by  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
regulations  controlling  the  size  and  weight  of  parcel  post 
packages. 
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in^o  new  shopping  centers 
feature  Westinghouse 
electric  stairways 


Bamberger’s 
Garden  State  Plaza 
Shopping  Center 
Paramus,  New  Jersey 


Stern’s 
Bergen  Mall 
Shopping  Center 
Paramus,  New  Jersey 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairway  installations 
in  Paramus’  two  suburban  shopping  centers  are 
the  last  word  in  floor-to-floor  modern  transpor¬ 
tation.  Engineered  and  designed  for  beauty  and 
duty,  these  stairways  offer  fast,  convenient  serv¬ 
ice  to  customers  . . .  make  upper  floor  sales  vol¬ 
ume  comparable  to  first  floor  sales.  Balustrade 
styling  complements  the  decor  of  each  store. 


Let  our  Store  Research  and  Planning  Service 
Department  explain  to  you  the  advantages  and 
economics  of  electric  stariways,  as  well  as  Bal¬ 
anced  Vertical  Transportation.  No  obligation, 
of  course.  Write  to;  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration,  Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Westingliouse  Electric  Stairways 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  .  .  .  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 


you  OAK  Bi  susE ...IB  "•» Westinghouse 

TUNE  IN  WESTINGHOUSE -CBS  TV-RAOlO  COVERAGE.  PRESIDENTIAL  CONVENTIONS,  JULY  10-29 
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stars  in  21  “white  of  whites”  styles 
in  the  newM^rmfitFall  1960  line 


p.  TTERE  IT  IS  —  “that  Formfit  feeling”  plus  the  new  “white  of 

I  /  1  /)  whites”  look  —  the  most  salable  girdle  you  can  stock.  It’s 

I  I  /  /  lighter,  whiter  Skippies  pantie  girdle. 

f\  p,  1/  j  I  New  Enka  Blanc  de  Blancs  nylon  is  the  oulij  white  nylon.  The 

I  A/i  I  I  1/  I  '  f\r\  I  white  is  actuallv  i)art  of  the  varn  itself,  when  woven  or  knit 

fill  \Al  IV  /  ll/ll  /\  becomes  part  of  the  fabric  itself. 

LI  I  \J  vl^  I  Formfit  Blanc  de  Blancs  girdles  will  be 

backed  by  Enka’s  powerful  national  advertising  in  Harper’.s 
Bazaar.  New  York  Times  Magazine  and  Seventeen.  The 
.style  shown  here  is  the  new  Formfit  Skippies  pantie,  Style  882, 
W  I  1 1  HI  (girdle  style  982),  S.M.L.,  in  “white  of  whites”  only  $57.  per 

I  dozen.  To  order  contact  The  Formfit  Co.,  400  S.  Peoria  St.. 

Chicago,  7.  Ill. 

American  tKKD  Corporation,  F2nka,  N.C.  •  Producer  of  rayon  •  nylon  •  yarns  •  fibers 
>EW  YORK  OFFICE:  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1.  N.Y.  •  district  sales  offices:  Chattanooga -Greensboro -Providence 
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THE  TECHNIQUES 
OF  BUYING  AND 
MERCHANDISING 


NRMA's  50th  YEAR:  The  National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  entered  its  50th  year  last  month.  It  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  New  York  State  as  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  on  May  25th,  1911. 

Throughout  this  50th  year  of  NRAAA's  service  to  the  retail 
trade,  STORES  is  publishing  a  series  of  special  articles  that 
examine  the  past  of  retailing  with  a  view  to  understanding 
its  future.  Last  month  our  subject  was  the  retailer's  relations 
with  his  vendors.  This  month  we  take  a  look  at  the  past 
and  future  of  the  buyer  and  merchandise  manager. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR:  Beatrice  Judelle,  contributing  edi¬ 
tor  of  STORES  and  author  of  many  of  its  Reports  to  Man¬ 
agement,  has  spent  most  of  her  business  lifetime  doing 
research  in  department  store  methods  and  problems.  Her 
work  as  a  research  consultant  and  writer  has  earned  her 
an  outstanding  reputation  among  both  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  She  is  a  regular  contributor,  to  several  business 
publications.  ;  ^ 

For  this  article,  she  draws  upon  |:kpi'^nal  observation 
of  the  department  store  scene,  going  ba»  to  the  1930's, 
when  she  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Association's  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division.  For  details  of  the  still  earlier  period,  she  tells 
us  she  is  much  indebted  to  her  father,  Samuel  Judelle,  and 
his  vivid  recollections  of  the  stores  he  yjsited  as  a  traveling 
salesman  50  years  ago. 


By  BEATRICE  JUDELLE 


l^EPARTMENT  store  merchandising  a  half-century 
^  ago  was  largely  a  matter  of  instinct,  sound  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  good  luck.  Cynical  souls  among  us  may  say 
that  things  haven’t  changed  too  much  in  the  past  50 
years,  but  they  will  be  wrong.  Instinct,  principle,  and 
luck  remain  among  the  essentials,  it  is  true,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  always  will.  But  over  the  years,  mer¬ 
chandisers  have  gropingly  developed  tools  and  meth¬ 
ods  and  safeguards  to  insure  good  performance,  and 
management  has  developed  criteria  for  judging  that 
performance.  A  backward  look  shows  the  paths  along 
which  department  stores  and  their  merchandising  staffs 
have  traveled,  and  offers  strong  hints  as  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  they  will  take  in  future. 

In  its  lifetime,  the  NRMA  has  seen  the  customer 
change  from  a  woman  with  little  or  no  money  of  her 
own  to  the  manager  of  the  family  finances;  from  a 
woman  who  looked  to  the  department  store  for  fashion 
information  to  one  who,  thanks  to  today’s  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  travel  and  communication,  is  likely  to  be  a 
jump  ahead  of  any  retailer  who  allows  himself  to  grow 
the  least  bit  sluggish.  It  has  seen  custom-made  and 
home-made  clothing  for  the  family  give  place  to  fac¬ 
tory  products;  it  has  seen  the  department  store  mer¬ 
chandise*  mix  change  from  largely  staple  to  largely 
fashion  items  in  all  departments.  It  has  seen  the  retail- 
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adverti-  r.  Me  admitted  that  department  stores  could 
tie  deni  .iiditi"  customers.  re(|uiring  special  concessions 
of  ilif  {or  prii  promotions,  exclusive  deals,  and  so  on.  But, 
't()res.(he  poinied  out,  national  advertising  alone  cannot  win 
onsiini'  r  confidence  in  a  hrand  as  (piickly  and  effect¬ 
ively  a-  department  store  ownership.  “To  the  average 
woman  iti  the  average  city.  ’  he  wrote,  "the  guarantee 
of  the  local  de|)artment  store  is  as  good,  or  better  than 
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voiir  guarantee.  ’ 

From  time  to  time,  individual  manufacturers  or 
kholc  industries  have  bucked  at  swallowing  this  |)ill 
ljndha\(‘  sought  t«)  hy-|)ass  the  department  store.  For 
most  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  especially  those  in¬ 
tended  for  that  ever-growing  body  of  families  in  the 
middle-income  group,  this  has  proverl  a  mistake.  The 
ilepartnicnt  store  has  a  unique  place  in  the  customer's 
heart:  whether  or  not  she  buys  the  item  there,  she  has 
more  confidence  in  the  article  if  she  knows  that  one 
Ilf  her  city's  good  department  stores  carries  it. 

Another  advantage  that  the  department  store  has 
had  over  the  years,  and  probably  always  will  have,  is 
its  fondness  for  paying  hills  on  presentation.  Although 
•nine  .'tores  no  longer  own  their  huilditigs.  or  their 
lieliverv  facilities,  or  their  accounts  receivable,  they 
are  most  indikely  to  give  up  their  habit  of  owning 
their  stocks.  I’anics  and  depressions  have  demon¬ 


strated  how  much  easier  it  is  to  operate  when  the 
inventory  is  owned:  markdowns  can  he  taken,  sales  can 
he  made,  and  new  merchandise  can  he  bought  at  the 
new  lower  prices  and  restrld  at  a  profit,  even  in  rugged 
ecomtmic  climate.  And,  in  any  business  weather,  the 
manufacturer  with  a  juicy  clo.seout  to  offer  heats  a  path 
to  the  door  of  the  {srompt  payer.  Other  forms  of 
retailing  may  al.so  appreciate  the  merchandising  ad¬ 
vantages  that  accrue  from  buying  for  cash,  of  course. 
But  so  far  as  department  stores  are  concerned,  it  seems 
most  indikely  that  they  will  give  up  these  advantages 
lightly. 


\\  ithin  the  framework  of  unchanging  department 
store  characteristies,  however,  vast  changes  have  taken 
|)lace  in  the  manner  of  merchandising  and  buying, 
(neatest  of  all.  perha|)s,  are  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  thp  buyer's  job.  Fo  review  them  is  to 
review  the  changing  picture  of  department  store  mer¬ 
chandising. 

The  buyer  of  .oO  years  ago  was  virtually  a  merchant 
in  his  own  right,  lie  had  a  free  hand  in  merchandis¬ 
ing;  he  managed  his  sales  staff;  he  wrote  advertising 
co|»y  ;  spent  time  on  the  selling  floor;  arranged  displays, 
and  was  held  accountable  oidy  for  the  final  results  of 
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MK  H.  NYSTROM.  Authority  on  retailing  and  particularly  on  the  economics 
t  fashion,  he  wrote  in  the  1931  edition  of  The  Buyer's  Manual  a  revealing 
■Mientary  on  the  difficulties  under  which  buyers  of  that  period  operated: 
Ihw  of  the  pathetic  instances  of  retail  management  is  the  high  turnover 
ib  in  employment  of  buyers  in  departments  that  are  really  suffering  from 
d>«rse  effects  of  fashion  rather  than  any  fundamental  failure  in  depart- 
M  operation.  .  .  .  The  first  step  toward  better  merchandising  of  fashion 
Mds,  it  would  seem,  is  to  get  more  information  about  fashion  movements, 
■  adiititute  facts  as  far  as  possible  for  hunches  and  to  determine  fashion 
**di  stotisticoliy  instead  of  by  what  a  duchess  or  lady  So-and-So  is 
"wing.  .  .  When  we  know  more  about  fashion  movements  we  will  make 
*  Merchandise  plans  work  with  them  instead  of,  as  in  a  large  number 
fastonces,  independently  of  them  and  in  some  cases  actually  against  them, 
f*  May  still  continue  to  pay  big  bonuses  to  buyers  whose  departments 
Ms  shown  enormous  gains  due  to  fashion  trends  rather  than  to  any  rare 
Mihondising  ability,  but  we  shall  probably  go  a  bit  slower  in  dismissing 
tsri  for  failure  to  keep  up  volume  in  the  face  of  a  declining  fashion." 


ERNEST  KATZ.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  making  accounting  provide  constructive 
help  in  merchandise  planning.  In  the  Macy  organization  in  the  middle 
1920s,  the  buyer  had  already  been  relieved  almost  entirely  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  keeping  records  and  doing  clerical  work.  Controller  Katz,  a  vice 
president  of  the  store,  said  in  1926:  "For  the  controller  this  implies  a  stern 
obligation  to  give  the  merchandiser  any  and  all  figures  that  can  or  should 
be  of  use  to  him;  and  to  do  it  as  promptly  as  can  be  reasonably  expected." 
Katz  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  the  retail  trade  ever 
produced.  Many  of  the  nation's  leading  retail  executives  served  appren¬ 
ticeships  under  him.  In  1933  a  group  of  them  formed  the  Ernest  Katz 
Alumni  Association,  which  meets  each  year  during  the  NRMA  convention. 
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er’s  buying  change  from  a  twice  yearly  gamble  to  a 
planned,  continuing  activity. 

The  department  store  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century  had  already  developed  certain  characteristics 
that  are  today  still  firmly  associated  with  it  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind — and  probably  always  will  be.  From  A. 
T.  Stewart,  and  John  Wanamaker,  and  Marshall  Field, 
the  lesson  of  the  one-price  store  and  the  liberal  return 
policy  had  been  learned.  The  department  store  was 
then,  as  it  is  today,  a  place  where  the  customer  could 
shop  without  pressure  among  wide  assortments,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  goods  were  competitively  priced  and  that 
the  store  would  take  the  merchandise  back  if  it  failed 
to  give  satisfaction  or  if  the  customer  thought  she  had 
overpaid. 

Department  stores,  then  as  now,  indulged  in  price 
wars.  The  combination  of  a  marked  price  and  a  lib¬ 
eral  return  policy  is  a  clear  challenge  to  competition. 


and  there  has  always  been  someone  on  hand  to  takt 
up  that  challenge.  If  the  department  stores,  over  tkt 
past  50  years,  weren’t  battling  the  price  appeal  of  the 
pine-board  stores,  the  chains,  the  giant  drug  stor^. 
the  discounters,  they  were  hurling  competing  under¬ 
selling  claims  at  one  another.  Although  they  tell  one 
another  that  quality  is  remembered  long  after  price  k 
forgotten,  and  that  the  appeal  of  price  is  only  transi- 
tory,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  price  wars  will  ever 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  among  department  stores.  Just 
as  even  the  most  extravagant  customer  finds  it  hard 
to  ignore  a  bargain,  so  does  even  tbe  most  level¬ 
headed  merchant  find  it  hard  to  ignore  a  price  com¬ 
petitor.  It’s  something  in  the  blood! 

Tbe  real  jewel  in  tbe  department  store  crown,  how¬ 
ever,  has  always  been  its  reputation  for  reliability,  its 
willingness  to  make  good  if  it  was  in  the  wrong,  or 
to  make  a  policy  adjustment  in  cases  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  less  right  than  she  thought  she  was.  Even 
50  years  ago,  the  customer  confidence  built  up  through 
this  way  of  doing  business  was  one  of  the  department 
store’s  greatest  assets — not  just  in  selling,  but  also  in 
buying. 

In  1918,  an  anonymous  spokesman  for  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  advertising  agency  explained  this  in  a  booklet  on 
the  importance  of  the  department  store  to  the  national 
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JONN  WANAJMAMRL  -TIm  iwo4»rw  concept  of  Itio  doportmont  (tore  in  tKc 
U.  S.  i(  fonerwity  thought  to  dote  back  to  around  the  time  that  John 
Wonomoker  opened  hb  great  "Orond  Depot"  (tore  In  HiHodelphio  In 
1t7d.  Hb  purpoee  woe  "To  combine  certain  carefully  chosen  buslrsesses 
under  one  roof  ond  one  cooperative  administration,  mointoining  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  each  section  os  much  os  if  it  were  In  a  separate  buildittg." 
Another  purposes  "To  spedolbe  In  each  dess  of  busirtess  undertoken,  im¬ 
prove  upon  H,  perfect  It  and  nsake  it  superior  in  the  course  of  time  to  any 
seporote  busineas  of  its  Und."  Thus,  Mr.  Wonamaker’s  buyers  were  oser- 
chants  of  great  stature  emd  independence,  lut  their  activities  were  unHWd 
by  more  than  the  fact  that  they  shared  a  location.  They  conformed  to  the 
Wonomoker  oi»e-pri«e  poMcy,  and  to  the  Wanamaker  principies  of  business 
conducts  (1)  "To  maintain  accuracy  and  siraigktforwardnoss  in  aN  trons- 
oeWons,  large  or  smaN,"  and  (3)  "To  provide  only  trustworthy  mordiondbo." 


i- 


I.  A.  PmNi.  He  Introduced  to  retailing  the  model  stock  plan.  Using  ^ 
skWed  merchandisers  developed  and  refined  the  technicpies  of  price  Reisi 
and  buying  to  a  price  line;  learned  the  value  of  putting  extra  effort  bekl^ 
the  few  best  price  Pnes  In  each  dcMsMcotien.  Less  tolented  buyers  soMg 
times  tried  to  use  the  model  stock  as  if  it  were  a  method  of  outonMlI 


merchandising,  overfooking  (he  fact  that  it  required  centhwous  re< 
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advert!'  r.  He  admitted  that  department  stores  could 
be  demanding  customers,  requiring  special  concessions 
for  price  promotions,  exclusive  deals,  and  so  on.  But, 
be  pointed  out,  national  advertising  alone  cannot  win 
consumer  confidence  in  a  brand  as  quickly  and  effect¬ 
ively  as  department  store  ownership.  “To  the  average 
woman  in  the  average  city,”  he  wrote,  “the  guarantee 
of  the  local  department  store  is  as  good,  or  better  than 
vour  guarantee.” 

From  time  to  time,  individual  manufacturers  or 
whole  industries  have  bucked  at  swallowing  this  pill 
aod  have  sought  to  by-pass  the  department  store.  For 
most  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  especially  those  in¬ 
tended  for  that  ever-growing  body  of  families  in  the 
middle-income  group,  this  has  proved  a  mistake.  The 
department  store  has  a  unique  place  in  the  customer’s 
heart;  whether  or  not  she  buys  the  item  there,  she  has 
more  confidence  in  the  article  if  she  knows  that  one 
of  her  city’s  good  department  stores  carries  it. 

Another  advantage  that  the  department  store  has 
had  over  the  years,  and  probably  always  will  have,  is 
its  fondness  for  paying  bills  on  presentation.  Although 
some  stores  no  longer  own  their  buildings,  or  their 
lielivery  facilities,  or  their  accounts  receivable,  they 
are  most  unlikely  to  give  up  their  habit  of  owning 
their  stocks.  Panics  and  depressions  have  demon¬ 


strated  how  much  easier  it  is  to  operate  when  the 
inventory  is  owned:  markdowns  can  be  taken,  sales  can 
be  made,  and  new  merchandise  can  be  bought  at  the 
new  lower  prices  and  resold  at  a  profit,  even  in  rugged 
economic  climate.  And,  in  any  business  weather,  the 
manufacturer  with  a  juicy  closeout  to  offer  beats  a  path 
to  the  door  of  the  prompt  payer.  Other  forms  of 
retailing  may  also  appreciate  the  merchandising  ad¬ 
vantages  that  accrue  from  buying  for  cash,  of  course. 
But  so  far  as  department  stores  are  concerned,  it  seems 
most  unlikely  that  they  will  give  up  these  advantages 
lightly. 

THf  BUYER  S  JOB  AND  STATUS 

Within  the  framework  of  unchanging  department 
store  characteristics,  however,  vast  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  manner  of  merchandising  and  buying. 
Greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  thp  buyer’s  job.  To  review  them  is  to 
review  the  changing  picture  of  department  store  mer¬ 
chandising. 

The  buyer  of  50  years  ago  was  virtually  a  merchant 
in  his  own  right.  He  had  a  free  hand  in  merchandis¬ 
ing;  he  managed  his  sales  staff;  he  wrote  advertising 
copy;  spent  time  on  the  selling  floor;  arranged  displays, 
and  was  held  accountable  only  for  the  final  results  of 


help  or  supervision  from  management.  Some  sto 
heads  went  into  the  market  themselves,  or  irviewi 
the  goods  bought  by  their  buyers,  coaching  and  ce 
recting  the  buyer  every  step  of  the  way.  The  usa 
buyer,  however,  simply  came  to  New  York  on  his  oi 
twice  a  year,  saw  the  manufacturer’s  traveling  repi 
sentative  at  his  store  twice  a  year,  and  filled  his  m 
needs  from  local  wholesalers.  Travel,  for  people  at 
for  merchandise,  was  slow,  and  buying  was  largely  < 
a  seasonal  basis.  ' 

Not  many  stores  in  those  days  had  representaUl 
in  New  York,  much  less  in  other  markets  yet  to  dev§^ 
elsewhere.  Some  very  large  stores  could  afford  a  pi 
representative  in  the  New  York  market;  some  ^ 
stores  tried  to  work  out  cooperative  or  commissi( 


his  year’s  operation.  At  year’s  end,  after  inventory  was 
taken,  management  could  see  whether  he  had  operated 
at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss,  and  whether  the  buyer  got  the 
accolade  or  the  axe. 

At  that  time,  it  should  be  realized,  stores  used  the 
cost  method  in  accounting  and  had  no  way  to  judge 
profits  without  taking  an  inventory.  In  some  stores, 
there  was  the  feeling  that,  even  if  figures  were  avail¬ 
able,  they  were  no  business  of  the  buyer’s.  In  forward- 
looking  stores,  management  took  the  buyer  into  its 
confidence.  At  a  1916  meeting  of  the  NRDGA,  spokes¬ 
men  for  a  few  such  stores  came  out  strongly  for  treat¬ 
ing  the  buyer  as  a  partner,  but  if  they  made  many 
converts  among  the  other  store  heads  at  the  meeting, 
the  record  shows  it  not. 

In  the  actual  work  of  buying,  too,  there  was  little 


accus 


Ihe  buyer-resource  relationship  in  those  da 
a  highly  personal  one.  If  it  sometimes  led  to 
or  major  forms  of  commercial  bribery,  this  was 
ard  store  heads  had  not  found  a  way  to  cope  wit!) 

store  heads  sug 


minoi 


At  a  1916  meeting  of  NRDGA. 


At  a  1916  meeting  ot  iNKUOA,  some 
gested  that  liberal  expense  allowances  to  buyers  at  thf^ 
market  would  eliminate  any  temptation  for  the  buyerl 
to  put  himself  under  obligation  to  a  supplier  for  enter  ! 
tainment — a  suggestion  that  appears  to  have  met  wi4| 
no  loud  hurrahs  of  approval,  except  from  those  alreadyl 
following  the  practice.  | 

One  historian  of  the  period  suggested  that  storrl 
heads  closed  their  eyes  to  irregularities  in  buyers’  re  1 
lationships  with  resources  because  good  buyers  wenit 
so  hard  to  find.  Buyers  in  those  days  had  to  have  aii 
formidable  array  of  talents,  and  such  men  were  noi 
a  dime  a  dozen.  A  more  likely  explanation,  however  jj 
could  be  that  management  had  no  way  of  spotting  tbt| 
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dkondlM  Im  fwtnd  an  iK*  mtmrktt,  llwt  llcUn|  kis  MMpcrflteR  It  staH^dL  tsw  Nofsn  toict 

tW«  (t^ry  mf  PrwiUin  Smow,  «•  mm  «iinnil«;  "W«  war*  bi  M*  |fl¥*>*  affa*  whara  an  a  iMc 
•anaant  rack  kun(  tkrmm  ar  fawr  doaan  farmaat*,  aN  dMIaranl.  .  .  .  Aa  a  raanlt  a#  «onw  canaaaat 
by  M*,  Mr.  Sbaan  burat  aat  wMb  lb*  Maiaaiaat  Ibal  wbaa  it  baaaat*  ba^awibi*  far  bbn  tm  b* 
bU  awn  warcbandiia  wowapar,  ha  wauld  pa*  aut  *f  baalnaai.  Than  b*  laMi  'JWat  lat  m*  akaw 
yau.  Har*  ar*  Ibra*  Mata.  Yaw  nripht  lay  Ibay  ora  aH  aNh*  ba*  laab  aarabilly.  TM*  ana  aaaa* 

frani - ;  Ibia  mmm  w*  purcbaaaal  at  — — ;  aarf  Ibia  la  frani  awr  awn  alaafc.  Tbay  war*  all  wadh 

by  lb*  tmmm  manufaebrrar,  but  lb*  albar  Nr*  Moral  bawpbt  Ibam  |uM  a*  lb*y  war*.  Naw  lat  aa* 

■vww  f  IP  II  fffv  ffW  rWV  TWItI  vfW  VfiiVr  MVOT  IMHi  pi**  v  IffflV  ^WnVT  IMOTH 

up  arawnM  lb*  ibawMar*.  lb*  FrankHn  Sfanan  aaat  barf  a  half  Inbip,  baaaaia*  H  waa  bia  (mlpaMnt 
Ibat  ibert  parHiular  eaat  wawW  fit  battar  and  piv*  mar*  latfifoaHon  Ibat  way.  Ha  ala*  bad 
mada  a  ntH*  abanp*  bi  lb*  ewffa,  and  ba  bad  Indalad  upan  battar  bwttana.  Tb*  rabiil  prfaa  an 
aH  Ibra*  coata  waa  ManMaal."  (fram  Haras,  Adarebanta  and  Cualataars  by  law  Hidwii  falrablld 
PubHcatbMia,  1952.) 


report  on  departmental  merchandising  and  operating 
results  issued  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  NRMA.) 
That  last  didn’t  appear  in  form  remotely  like  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  until  the  late  1920’s. 

Management  leaned  heavily  on  its  personal  faith  in 
the  buyer  in  those  days.  John  Shedd,  then  president 
of  Marshall  Field,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  buyer: 
“I  put  you  in  charge  of  the  department.  You  are  the 
man  to  run  it  and  solve  its  problems.”  With  an  atti¬ 
tude  like  that,  management  ( given  honest  and  compe¬ 
tent  buyers)  could  keep  itself  free  to  plan  and  build 
for  the  future — something  it  has  a  little  trouble  finding 
time  to  do  today. 

Such  supervision  and  coaching  as  the  buyer  got  in 
those  days  came  from  the  head  of  the  house.  Heads 
of  the  great  specialty  stores  went  into  the  market  with 
their  people,  or  reviewed  their  selections  before  they 
went  on  sale.  Heads  of  department  stores  staged  buyer 
meetings,  held  conferences  at  regular  intervals  with 
individual  buyers — or  just  hoped  for  the  best.  The 
merchandise  manager’s  job  was  yet  to  come. 

It  was  not  until  1924  that  there  was  enough  interest 
in  merchandise  management  as  a  job  in  itself  for  the 
.4s8ociation  to  form  a  Merchandise  Managers’  Group, 
later  the  Merchandising  Division.  Early  work  pro¬ 
grams  suggest  that  the  merchandise  manager  then  was 
not  so  much  an  administrator  with  management  per¬ 
spective  as  a  super-buyer.  The  studies  requested  by 
members  were  more  concerned  with  how  individual 
departments  should  be  run  than  with  broad  subjects 
that  crossed  department  lines. 

By  the  1930’s,  the  Merchandising  Division  was  giv¬ 
ing  its  members,  at  their  request,  information  of  the 
latter  type — figures  on  broad  trends  in  prices,  infor¬ 
mation  on  fashion  trends,  points  of  view  on  overlap¬ 


ping  departments,  materials  on  merchandise  control 
and  buyer  training.  The  very  first  Buyer’s  Manual  was 
published  in  1930,  and  went  into  a  second  edition  in 
1931.  In  that  year,  a  Merchandise  Control  Manual 
was  also  published,  one  that  discussed  the  problem 
both  in  general  terms  and  in  relation  to  individual 
departments. 

Merchandise  managers  of  the  1930’s  were  very 
much  buyers  at  heart  and,  in  fact,  were  often  referred 
to  as  senior  partners  to  the  buyer.  They  spent  much 
time  in  the  market,  visiting  key  resources  of  each 
department  under  their  supervision.  When  they  spoke 
of  promotions,  they  meant  merchandise  scoops  they 
had  helped  their  buyers  engineer.  Today’s  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  works  from  a  planned  promotional  event 
to  the  merchandise  to  be  featured;  the  men  of  the 
1930’s  often  worked  from  the  merchandise  to  the  plan 
for  promoting  it. 

Merchandising  at  that  time,  however,  was  far  from 
proceeding  without  plan.  The  retail  method  of  inven¬ 
tory  was  in  wide  use;  sales  and  inventories  were  bud¬ 
geted  for  each  department  six  months  in  advance;  the 
open-to-buy  reports,  the  season  letters  on  the  stock, 
and  the  beat-yesterday  books  gave  an  indication  of  how 
things  were  going.  Systems  for  checking  slow-moving 
stock,  for  reporting  unfilled  customer  wants,  for  find¬ 
ing  holes  in  basic  stocks,  were  being  worked  out.  Even 
before  1930,  some  stores  were  experimenting  with  au¬ 
tomatic  reorders  in  basics.  With  these  controls,  and 
under  close  buyer  supervision,  reorders  were  placed  by 
clericals.  But  the  merchandise  manager  who  was  too 
much  concerned  with  the  figures  was  considered  at 
fault;  the  “figure  man”  was  the  odd  character  among 
merchandise  managers  whose  first  love  was  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself.  And  there  were  still  a  great  many  buy¬ 
ers  around  who  were  of  the  old  tradition,  whose  sheer 
instinct  was  a  better  guide  than  the  figures  the  stores 
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his  year’s  operation.  At  year's  end.  after  inventory  was 
taken,  nuina^einent  eonid  see  wliether  he  had  operated 
at  a  |)rofit  or  at  a  loss,  and  whether  the  hnyer  jjot  tlie 
accolade  or  the  axe. 

\t  that  time,  it  should  he  realized,  stores  used  the 
cost  method  in  accounting  and  had  no  way  to  jmlge 
prolits  without  taking  an  inventory.  In  some  stores, 
there  was  the  feeling  that,  even  if  figures  were  avail¬ 
able.  they  were  no  husiness  of  the  huyer’s.  In  forward- 
looking  stores,  management  tt)ok  the  hnyer  into  its 
coidi<lence.  \t  a  Id  16  meeting  of  the  !NI{1)(JA.  spokes¬ 
men  for  a  few  such  stores  came  tmt  strongly  for  treat¬ 
ing  the  buyer  as  a  partner,  hut  if  they  made  many 
converts  among  the  other  store  heads  at  the  meeting, 
the  record  shows  it  not. 

In  the  actual  work  of  buying.  to«).  there  was  little 


GORDON  K.  CREIGHTON.  First  a  MntrolUr,  than  in  luccattion 
a  marchandii*  manogar,  stora  prasidant,  wartima  govarnmant 
administrator  and  assistant  ganaral  managar  of  NRMA,  Gordon 
Craighton  mada  many  original  contributions  to  tha  davalop- 
mant  of  ratail  tachniquas.  Ha  was  tha  author  of  tha  first  mark¬ 
down  control  manual,  back  in  1927.  This  was  tha  and-product 
of  a  projact  undartakan  by  tha  Ratail  Troda  Board  of  Boston, 
whara  Mr.  Craighton  was  than  an  axacutiva  of  tha  E.  T.  Slattary 
Co.  It  lad  to  a  nationwida  study  of  markdown  cousas,  and 
markdown  control  tharaaftar  coma  to  ba  ragordad  os  a  tost  of 
marchondlsing  skill  rothar  than  a  mattnr  of  luck.  In  tha  pktura 
abova,  takan  in  1950  on  tha  occasion  of  his  ratiramant  from 
tha  NRAAA  staff,  Mr.  Craighton  is  shown  with  his  first  ratail 
amployar,  A.  O'Connall,  prasidant  of  Slattary's.  It  was  Mr. 
O'Connall  who,  as  prasidant  of  tha  NRDGA,  lounchad  tha 
National  Quality  AAovamant  in  an  attompt  to  hoult  tha  panicky 
downgrading  of  marchandisa  that  occarrad  in  tha  markaft  in 
1931  and  1932. 


help  or  supervision  from  managenumt.  .Some  stur- 
heads  went  into  the  market  themselves,  or  i<  sie\ve( 
the  goods  bought  by  their  buyers,  coaching  uid  cor 
recting  the  buyer  every  step  of  tbe  way.  The  nguji 
buyer,  however,  simply  came  to  New  York  on  his  own 
twice  a  year,  saw  the  manufacturer's  travelimj:  rp[)r^ 
sentative  at  his  store  twice  a  year,  and  Idled  his  rusli 
needs  from  local  w  ludesalers.  rravel.  f«»r  people  and 
for  merchandi.se.  was  slow,  and  buying  was  largelv  o® 
a  seasonal  basis. 

Not  matiy  stores  in  tho.se  days  had  representation 
in  New  ^  ork.  much  less  in  other  markets  yet  to  develop 
elsewhere.  S(»me  very  large  stores  could  albtrd  a  paid 
representative  in  the  New  ^ Ork  market;  some  smaB 
stores  tried  to  work  out  cooperative  or  cotumissioii 
arrangements  to  share  New  York  representation.  The 
buying  oHice.  with  representatives  in  every  market  and 
oHices  in  every  important  market  center,  was  yet  t( 
be  born.  There  was  no  one  to  run  down  a  hard-to-lind 
item  for  the  buyer,  to  review  the  market  as  a  whole, 
to  send  bulletins  almost  daily  on  special  buys  or  other 
important  developments.  There  were  no  opprutunitie' 
for  buyers  from  non-competing  stores  to  meet  in  their 
resident  office  for  constructive  iliscussions  of  their  de- 
[rartmental  problems,  as  they  do  today. 

In  the  early  iy2()’s,  the  Association  soirght  to  sim 
plify  the  problem  by  staging  a  National  Merchartclise 
Fair,  at  which  resources  could  exhibit,  and  at  which 
the  buyer  could  see  thousands  of  lines  in  a  few  dayr^.i 
Buyers,  however,  apjrarently  did  not  cooperate:  theyi 
had  been,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Lew  Hahn,  '‘acciisj ‘’f 
tomed  to  shroud  their  buying  operatiorrs  with  more 
less  mystery.” 

The  biryer-resource  relatiorrship  in  those  days  wa' 
a  highly  personal  one.  If  it  sometimes  led  to  minor] 
or  major  forms  of  commercial  bribery,  this  was  a 
ard  stor  e  heads  had  not  found  a  way  to  cope  with  r 
\t  a  1916  meeting  of  NH1)(»A,  some  store  heads  su'!  j 
gested  that  liberal  exjrense  allowances  to  buyers  at  thfi 
market  would  eliminate  any  tem|)tatiori  for  the  buyer 
to  ])ut  himself  under  obligation  to  a  sujrplier  for  enter 
taininent — a  suggestion  that  apjrears  to  have  met  withj 
no  loud  hurrahs  of  ap|>roval.  except  from  those  already!  'nee 
following  the  practice. 

One  historian  of  the  period  suggested  that  >torf 
heads  closerl  their  eyes  to  irregularities  in  buyers'  re 
lationships  with  resources  because  good  buyers  wen 
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so  hanl  to  tind.  Buyers  in  those  days  had  to  have 
formidable  array  of  talents,  and  such  men  were  notj 
a  dime  a  dozen.  A  more  likely  explanation,  however 
could  be  that  management  had  no  way  of  spotting  thr] 
telltale  signs  of  dubious  honesty  promptly.  Store  heaT 
knew  that  a  dishonest  buyer  could  load  them  u])  witl: 
goods  that  would  eventually  have  to  be  marked  dovu 
drastically.  But  how  to  spot  that  loading-up  ])r()ces 
quickly  enough?  Store  heads  did  not  have  figures  thaij 
would  give  them  a  day-to-day  check  on  departmenta 
operations,  nor  did  they  have  the  uniformity  of  ac 
counting  to  permit  significant  exchange  of  dejiartment 
al  operating  information  with  other  stores. 
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CrMitiv*  Marchandising 

FtANKLIN  SIMON.  H«  woi  first  to  rocognixo  tho  poiMbilitioi  of  tho  tpocioHy  shop  dovotod  oxcki- 
sivoly  to  womon's  roody-modo  fashions;  ho  was  a  gonius  at  rocognixing  tho  fashions  that  would 
havo  popuiar  accoptanco  and  prosonting  thorn  quickly  at  popular  prkos.  Ho  was  his  own  host 
buyor  and  morchandiso  manogor,  and  hod  a  flair  amounting  to  gonius  for  improving  tho  mor- 
ehandiso  ho  found  on  tho  markot,  thus  ticking  his  composition  boforo  it  startod.  Low  Hahn  told 
this  story  of  Franktin  Simon,  as  an  oxampio:  "Wo  woro  in  his  privato  offico  whoro  on  a  long 
garmont  rack  hung  throo  or  four  dozon  garmonts,  all  difForont.  ...  As  a  rosult  of  somo  commons 
by  mo,  Mr.  Simon  burst  out  with  tho  stotomont  that  whon  it  bocamo  impossiblo  far  him  to  bo 
his  own  morchandiso  managor,  ho  woutd  got  out  of  businoss.  Thon  ho  said:  'Just  lot  mo  shaw 
you.  Horo  oro  throo  coats.  You  might  soy  thoy  aro  all  aliko  but  look  carofully.  This  ono  camo 

from - ;  this  ono  wo  purchasod  at - ;  and  this  is  from  our  own  stock.  Thoy  woro  all  modo 

by  tho  samo  manufacturor,  but  tho  othor  two  storos  bought  thorn  just  as  thoy  woro.  Now  lot  mo 
show  you  tho  difforoncos.'  Tho  two  coots  from  tho  othor  storos  hod  just  a  littU  quartor  lining 
up  around  tho  shouldors.  Tho  Franklin  Simon  coat  had  a  half  lining,  bocauso  it  was  his  judgmont 
that  that  particular  coat  would  fit  bottor  and  givo  moro  satisfaction  that  way.  Ho  also  hod 
mado  a  litHo  chango  in  tho  cuffs,  and  ho  had  insistod  upon  bottor  buttons.  Tho  rotail  prico  on 
all  throo  coats  was  idontical."  (From  Storos,  Morchants  and  Customors  by  Low  Hahn;  Fairchild 
Publications,  1932.) 


rejtort  on  departmental  merchandising  and  operating 
results  issued  by  the  (Controllers’  (Congress  of  NHMA.) 
That  last  didn't  appear  in  form  remotely  like  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  until  the  late  1920’s. 

Management  leaned  heavily  on  its  personal  faith  in 
the  buyer  in  those  days.  John  Shedd,  then  president 
of  Marshall  Field,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  buyer: 
"I  put  you  in  charge  of  the  department.  You  are  the 
man  to  run  it  and  solve  its  problems.”  With  an  atti¬ 
tude  like  that,  management  ( given  honest  and  compe¬ 
tent  buyers  I  could  keep  itself  free  to  j)lan  and  build 
for  the  future — something  it  has  a  little  trouble  finding 
time  to  do  today. 

Such  supervision  and  coaching  as  the  buyer  got  in 
those  days  came  from  the  head  of  the  house.  Heads 
of  the  great  specialty  stores  went  into  the  market  with 
their  |(eo|)le.  or  reviewed  their  selections  before  they 
went  (»n  sale.  Meads  of  de|)artment  stores  staged  buyer 
meetings,  held  conferences  at  regular  intervals  with 
individual  buyers — or  just  hoped  for  the  best.  The 
merchandise  manager's  job  was  yet  to  come. 


|)ing  departments,  materials  on  merchandise  control 
and  buyer  training.  The  very  first  Buyer’s  Manual  was 
published  in  1930,  and  went  into  a  second  edition  in 
1931.  In  that  year,  a  Merchandise  (Control  Manual 
was  also  published,  one  that  discussed  the  problem 
both  in  general  terms  and  in  relation  to  individual 
departments. 

Merchandise  managers  of  the  193()'s  were  very 
much  buyers  at  heart  and.  in  fact,  were  often  referred 
to  as  senior  |)artners  to  the  buyer.  They  spent  much 
time  in  the  market,  visiting  key  resources  of  each 
department  under  their  supervision.  When  they  spoke 
of  promotions,  they  meant  merchandise  scoops  they 
had  helped  their  buyers  engineer.  Today’s  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  works  from  a  planned  j)romotional  event 
to  the  merchandise  to  be  featured;  the  men  of  the 
193()’s  often  worked  from  the  merchandise  to  the  plan 
for  promoting  it. 

Merchandising  at  that  time,  however,  was  far  from 
|»roceeding  without  plan.  The  retail  method  of  inven¬ 
tory  was  in  wide  use;  sales  and  inventories  were  bud¬ 
geted  for  each  department  six  months  in  advance;  the 
open-to-buy  re|)orts.  the  .season  letters  on  the  stock. 


have  .  It  was  not  until  1921  that  there  was  enough  interest 
[•re  noi  in  merchandise  management  as  a  job  in  itself  for  the 
)wever  Association  to  form  a  Merchandise  Managers’  Group, 
ing  th(  later  the  Merchandising  Division.  Early  work  |)ro- 
e  bead:  grams  suggest  that  the  merchandise  manager  then  was 
ip  with  not  so  much  an  administrator  with  management  per¬ 
il  (lowr,  spective  as  a  super-buyer.  The  studies  retpiested  by 
j)roces:  members  were  more  concerned  with  how  individual 
res  that  departments  should  be  run  than  with  broad  subjects 
Imenta  that  crossed  department  lines, 
of  ac  By  the  193()’s.  the  Merchandising  Division  was  giv- 
rlineni  ing  its  members,  at  their  request,  information  of  the 
Neithei  i  latter  ty|)e — figures  on  broad  trends  in  jirices,  infor- 
annua  ^  mation  on  fashion  trends,  points  of  view  on  overlap- 


and  the  beat-yesterday  books  gave  an  indication  of  bow 
things  were  going.  .Systems  for  checking  slow-moving 
stock,  for  reporting  unfilled  customer  wants,  for  find¬ 
ing  holes  in  basic  stocks,  were  being  worked  out.  Even 
before  1930,  some  stores  were  experimenting  with  au¬ 
tomatic  reorders  in  basics.  With  these  controls,  and 
under  close  Iniyer  supervision,  reorders  were  placed  by 
clericals.  But  the  merchandise  manager  who  was  too 
much  concerned  with  the  figures  was  considered  at 
fault;  the  ‘’figure  man’’  was  the  odd  character  among 
merchandise  managers  whose  first  love  was  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself.  And  there  were  still  a  great  many  buy¬ 
ers  around  who  were  of  the  old  tradition,  whose  sheer 
instinct  was  a  better  guide  than  the  figures  the  stores 


were  just  learning  how  to  use. 

In  addition  to  such  help  and  supervision  as  he  got 
from  his  merchandise  manager,  the  buyer  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  real  help  from  the  resident  buying  offices. 
The  office  that  served  a  single  store  was  gradually 
yielding  to  the  office  that  served  many  and  that  had 
a  representative  in  every  market  every  day  of  the 
business  week.  The  commission  buyers,  who  collected 
from  manufacturer,  or  retailer,  or  both,  but  only  on  the 
merchandise  bought  through  them,  were  on  the  wane. 
Instead,  there  were  offices  working  on  a  fee  basis, 
offices  cooperatively  owned  by  the  stores  they  served, 
and  offices  run  by  and  for  groups  of  department  stores 
under  common  ownership.  For  department  stores, 
watching  the  phenomenal  growth  of  chain  stores  and 
seeing  the  advantages  of  huge  buying  power,  were  find¬ 
ing  in  the  buying  office  a  way  to  pool  purchasing 
power  and  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  markets  and 
the  accelerating  pace  of  fashion. 

Not  every  buyer  accepted  the  buying  office  market 
representative  as  a  guide  and  friend;  some  regarded 
him  as  a  rival  or  an  unnecessary  source  of  interference. 
Similarly,  the  fashion  coordinators  who  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear  in  the  buying  offices  and  in  the  larger 
stores  were  not  received  with  universal  acclaim.  But 
the  1930’s  were  tough  years  for  the  stores  and  their 
buyers;  there  was  a  thing  called  the  Depression;  there 


was  shrinking  buying  power  on  the  part  of  the  publii  I  accom] 
and  there  was  job  scarcity.  A  buyer  whose  worllfo*' 
suffered  because  he  did  not  use  every  help  that  cam.!  t"®"  ' 
to  hand  was  courting  a  long  spell  of  unemploymeui^  *8®*^ 
Merchandise  control  systems  and  merchandise  sy?  roatic 
terns  had  their  day  in  the  I930’s.  Mistakes  in  l)uyinL  Too  r 
were  costly  in  that  depression  decade,  but  clerical  het[  allowe 
was  fortunately  cheap  and  plentiful.  College  graduate  I  of  by 
with  buying  aspirations  sat  in  buyers’  offices  and  madfj  The 
little  tally  marks  on  record  cards  to  show  what  colon.  I  eluded 
styles,  sizes,  and  prices  were  selling  best.  Every  last!  one  is 
detail  was  recorded  for  items  like  ready-to-wear:  re  ?  j®** 
turns  by  customers,  to  vendors  and  so  on.  The  rough-f  1*"’ 
and-ready  system  of  counting  the  inventory  at  sched  |  and  v: 
uled  intervals  and  recording  the  totals  was  only  for!  judge 
items  like  notions  and  housewares.  Want  slips  were  op  an 
compiled,  basic  stock  lists  were  checked  regularly,  and 
slow-sellers  were  listed  and  followed  up  until  they  were  "dl  b 
hounded  out  of  stock.  it  wil 

The  1930’s  also  saw  some  efforts  to  work  out  auto-  buyer 
matic  merchandising  systems.  From  E.  A.  Filene’s  >ug 
model  stock  plan,  stores  learned  the  value  of  putting  SlOr 
extra  effort  behind  their  few  best  price  lines  in  eachj  the  gi 
classification.  But  from  it,  too,  many  people,  includ-!  *be  n 
ing  some  manufacturers,  got  the  idea  that  they  couldj  contr 
work  out  model  stocks  for  specific  items,  set  maximum [  buyei 
and  minimum  figures,  arrange  for  stock  counts  and!  a  lot 
reorders  at  regular  intervals,  and  let  the  item  mer-j  the  p 
chandise  itself.  They  hadn’t  read  Mr.  Filene  carefuUyjl  up;  t 
enough.  He  had  stressed  the  need  for  changing  tholj  Fi 
model  to  meet  changes  in  fashion  or  demand — ano  |  was 
even  in  those  days,  the  changes  came  too  fast  in  somef  shoe 
fields  for  anything  beyond  the  barest  outlines  of  a|  and 
model  to  help.  li  train 

Inevitably,  some  retailers  were  so  dazzled  by  thej  merr 


Portrait  of  a  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager 


In  1951,  Raymond  D.  Reed,  then  home  furnishingi  merchandise  manager 
of  John  Wanamaker,  now  a  columnist  for  Home  Furnishings  Daily,  sketched 
this  picture  of  the  merchandise  manager  as  seen  from  several  different  angles; 

"The  buyer  thinks  the  merchandise  manager  is  a  stuffed  shirt  who  holds 
too  many  meetings  and  too  many  orders  too  often  and  too  long. 

"The  general  merchandise  manager  thinks  the  divisional  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  controls  his  buyers  and  stocks  with  all  the  skill  of  a  four-year-old  trying 
to  stop  a  stampede  of  wild  elephants. 

"The  controller  figures  him  to  be  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  spree  with  a  trunk¬ 
ful  of  French  francs. 

"He  is  expected  to  have  on  assortment  like  Tiffany,  a  turnover  like  Gold- 
bloH's,  to  beat  yesterday's  figures,  run  ahead  of  last  year's  figures.  Federal 
Reserve  figures.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  figures.  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  figures,  never  to  be  scooped  by  his  competition,  always  to  be  first 
with  the  latest,  to  have  a  complete  stock  of  toys  on  the  eve  of  December  24th, 
and  to  have  practically  nothing  in  toys  on  December  26th." 
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accompli "luTaents  of  systems  that  they  went  overboard 
for  pap*  r  work.  In  1931  issues  of  The  Bulletin 
I  now'  Si  ores),  a  controller  and  a  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  separately  warned  that  control  systems  and  auto¬ 
matic  formulas  do  not  supplant  merchandising  skills. 
Too  much  reliance  upon  systems,  they  indicated, 
allowed  the  merchandising  to  be  done  by  clerks  instead 
of  by  executives  with  trained  judgment. 

The  trained  judgment  required  in  those  days  in¬ 
cluded  a  knowledge  of  merchandise  far  beyond  what 
one  is  likely  to  encounter  in  buyers  today.  It  was  not 
just  that  the  merchandise  then  was  simpler  and  used 
few  synthetics;  it  was  a  matter  of  knowing  merchandise 
and  values  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  buy  creatively,  to 
judge  to  the  penny  what  a  product  was  worth,  to  dream 
up  an  item  and  find  a  manufacturer  to  produce  it. 

Such  a  buyer  could  price  an  article  by  saying:  “This 
will  be  a  good  value  at  SIO.  I  am  paying  $6,  and  so 
it  will  yield  me  a  markup  of  40  per  cent.”  Today’s 
buyer  is  more  likely  to  say:  “I’m  paying  S6  and  work¬ 
ing  on  a  40  per  cent  markup;  this  will  have  to  carry  a 
$10  retail.”  Along  with  this  development  in  stores  came 
the  growth  of  price-specialized  houses  in  the  market — 
the  manufacturers  who  make  a  single  price  line.  This 
contributed  further  to  the  rigidity  of  pricing.  The 
buyer  of  the  1930’s  and  earlier  could  “merchandise” 
a  lot  of  goods  and  mark  some  above  and  some  below 
the  price  that  yielded  his  desired  percentage  of  mark¬ 
up;  the  buyer  of  today  tends  to  mark  mechanically. 

Fundamentally,  the  buyer  of  the  1930’s  and  earlier 
was  an  expert  in  one  field  of  merchandise;  he  was  a 
shoe  man,  or  a  clothing  man,  or  a  fabrics  man  first, 
and  a  buyer  second.  Today’s  buyer  is  a  buyer  first, 
trained  in  a  method  of  operation  that  he  applies  to  the 
merchandise  of  the  department  to  which  he  is  assigned. 


FRED  LAZARUS,  JR.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Federated 
Department  Stores  told  the  1958  convention  of  NRMA  that 
his  organization  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  complete 
merchants  at  the  department  manager  level.  "Each  depart¬ 
ment  manager,"  he  said,  "most  be  growth-  and  profit- 
responsible.  This  department  manager  is  taught,  through  a 
development  program  that  we  believe  has  been  reasonably 
successful,  an  organized  method  of  making  decisions  based 
on  customer  wants.  He  is  taught  about  the  proper  Oow  of 
goods  in  and  out  of  stock;  methods  of  display  and  promo¬ 
tion;  the  right  sort  of  standards  of  selling;  the  control  of 
costs;  the  necessity  for  giving  customer  satisfaction.  But 
even  while  his  training  on  the  job  continues,  he  is  given 
the  authority  and  responsibility  to  run  a  business.  This  is 
the  wonderful  opportunity  of  the  department  store  .  .  ." 
(Shown  here  with  Federated's  chairman  is  his  son,  Ralph 
Lazarus,  president.) 


The  exceptions  are  the  operators  of  leased  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  buyers  of  great  specialty  stores  and 
national  chains,  specialists  who  buy  to  specifications. 
In  both  types  of  organization,  everyone  from  president 
down  to  j)orter  is  in  love  with  merchandise  in  which 
the  firm  specializes;  they  function  beautifully  in  their 
own  field,  but  would  probably  do  a  far  less  spectacular 
job  if  they  moved  to  another  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tion. 

The  disapfiearance  of  the  buyer  who  was  married 
to  his  merchandise  and  his  markets  is  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  importance  of  leased  departments.  There 
are  some  kinds  of  merchandise  that  can  be  handled 
well  only  by  people  thoroughly  steeped  in  that  field; 
there  are  others  that,  because  of  fast  turnover,  require 
almost  constant  market  work.  For  both,  the  leased 
department  operated  by  a  sound  lessee  has  been  a 
desirable  answer  for  the  department  store. 

“ANYONC  WHO  CAN  BUY  CAN  BUY  ANYTHING 

In  the  193()’s,  a  buyer  or  merchandise  manager  who 
switched  from  one  department  or  division  to  another 
was  likely  to  be  regarded  as  an  idiot  or  a  wonder  child. 
Today,  the  idea  that  merchandising  can  be  learned 
apart  from  the  merchandise  itself,  and  that  a  buyer 
can  switch  successfully  from  one  department  to  an¬ 
other,  is  fairly  well  accepted.  But  the  idea  does  have 
its  shortcomings.  Although  a  brilliant  buyer  or  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  can  go  a  long  way  with  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  merchandise  and  a  judicious  reliance 
upon  key  resources,  there  are  plenty  of  buyers  around 
who  are  not  brilliant.  Many  of  them,  moreover,  are  in 
stores  or  departments  whose  importance  in  point  of 
buying  power  is  not  sufficient  to  call  forth  spectacular 
cooperation  from  manufacturers.  If  they  are  working 


franchise  i 


''Having  the 
enviable  Magnavox 
franchise 
. . .  means  doing 
business  on  a  sound 
and  profitable 
basis”  — says 
Mr.  C.  H.  Newberry 


Niawbe 


Mr.  C.  H.  Newberry 


Newberry  Radio  Company,  3401  South  Kingshighway,  St.  Louis,  Missoni 


We  have  sold  ^2,000,000.00  worth  o 
Magnavox  products. .  .and  at  full  price 


“As  a  Magnavox  dealer  for  over  10  years, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  one  ray  of  hope  and  bright  spot  I  see  in 
the  future  for  our  business  is  having  the 
enviable  Magnavox  franchise”— states  Mr. 


Newberry.  “It  means  doing  business  on 
sound,  profitable  basis  and  not  losing  it  tj 
the  discount  house, 


And  he  adds,  “We  hav 
sold  over  $2,000,000.00  worth  of  Magnavo: 
products  at  full  price.” 


leautifully 
wary  in  fi 


reasons  why  the  Magnavox  Way  is  the 
industry's  most  profitable  franchise: 


1.  Magnavox  limits  the  number  of  dealers  in  each  market. 
Less  than  2%  of  all  dealers  nationally  are  franchised  by 
Magnavox.  The  top  dealers  (including  appliance,  music, 
furniture  and  department  stores)  average  $150,000  each- 
ranging  from  $100,000  to  $2,000,000  at  full  list,  and  full 
profit. 

2.  Because  of  lower  selling  and  lower  manufacturing  costs, 
Magnavox  provides  profit  margins  up  to  20%  higher  than 
competition— and  guards  these  margins  against  discounters. 

3.  Because  Magnavox  manufactures  its  own  cabinets  and 
many  of  the  quality  components,  Magnavox  list  prices— 
actual  selling  prices— are  from  20%  to  60%  lower  than  com¬ 
parable  models  in  other  brands. 


4.  Magnavox  is  the  prestige  line  that  sells  in  volume.  Prw 
uct  superiority,  performance,  style  selection  and  vald 
make  Magnavox  out-sell  all  other  brands  in  fianchisM 
stores. 

5.  Magnavox  television  prices  range  from  only  $199.90  ^ 
$650.00. 

6.  In  recent  months,  Magnavox  sold  one  third  of  all  iniiu' 
try’s  24"  TV  sets  —  more  than  50%  of  all  Magnavox  T1 
instruments  sold  were  24". 


7.  Magnavox  stereophonic  high  fidelity  instruments  - 
which  range  from  $79.90  to  $1200.00— lead  all  major  coe 
petitors  in  units  sold  and  profit  margins  to  dealers. 


STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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e\^ER  BEFORE  SUCH 
•EAT  VALUES  I  ALL 
LUNG  IN  VOLUME 
iT  FULL  MARK-UPI 


mt  Magnavox  values  like  these, 
king  in  volume  at  full  mark-up, 
iHn  year-round  profit  for  you. 
wy  to  sell,  trouble-free,  beauti- 
M  instruments  in  a  wide  variety 
tf  styles,  finishes  and  prices  spell 
[irofit  the  Magnavox  way. 


[issouj 


stereo  Theetre  -  23"  TV  .  .  .  FM/AM  Radio  .  .  . 
Stereo  Hi-Fi  Phonograph  —  $575.00  —  All-inclusive 
home  entertainment  center  by  Magnavox.  Combines  ex¬ 
panded  new  Gold  Seal  Chromatic  23"*  square  TV  screen 
.  .  .  superb  FM/AM  Radio  and  finest  Stereo  Phonograph, 
all  in  one  beautiful  furniture  creation.  Includes  six 


Magnavox  high  fidelity  speakers  and  the  exclusive 
Magnavox  precision  automatic  changer  with  Stereo  Dia¬ 
mond  Pick-up.  Top  panels  glide  open  for  changing  records 
and  adjusting  TV.  Front  panels  close  over  screen  when 
TV  is  not  in  use.  Shown  in  Traditional  mahogany  . . .  also 
several  other  gracious  styles  and  finishes. 


restwood  23-$339.50-New  big-screen,  high  fidel- 
T  television  with  Gold  Seal  Magnapower  chassis,  23" 
ceen,  3  high  fidelity  speakers.  Connections  for  stereo 
''d  record  player  attachments.  Carefully  built  .  .  . 
ceutifuliy  styled  in  Traditional  (above)  or  Contem- 
orery  in  four  selected  genuine  woods. 


Telerama  23-$249.90-Modest  price  and  superb 
performance  give  this  beautiful  Magnavox  instrument 
great  sales  appeal.  Vivid  pictures  combine  with  supe¬ 
rior  tone  for  TV  entertainment  at  its  best.  Famous 
Magnavox  chassis;  optically  filtered  screen  and  four 
lustrous  hand-rubbed  finishes. 


Cosmopolitan  19— $199.90— Newest  roll-anywhere 
TV  in  a  beautiful,  compact  furniture  cabinet  has  the 
same  high  quality,  dependable  chassis  used  in  fine 
Magnavox  consoles.  New,  expanded  19"  screen  shows 
more  picture.  Several  hand-rubbed  finishes  or  decorator 
ivory.  Mobile  cart  slightly  extra.  Shown  in  mahogany. 


ueree  Symphony-from  $299.50  — "All-in-one"  Steroorama— $239.50  in  Mahogany  — Outstanding  Stereo  Symphonette— $149.50— Beautiful  Stereo 
s'eo  Hi-Fi  FM/AM  radio-phonograph.  6  high  fidelity  value  in  a  Stereo  Hi-Fi  FM/AM  radio-phonograph.  Pow-  Hi-Fi  consolette.  Complete  stereo  amplifiers  and  two 

/makers,  powerful  stereo  amplifiers,  Magnavox  pre-  erful  stereo  amplifiers,  4  Magnavox  high  fidelity  speak-  8"  speakers  with  coaxial  tweeters.  Precision  automatic 

ision  automatic  changer  with  Stereo  Diamond  Pick-  ers,  exclusive  precision  automatic  changer  with  Stereo  changer  with  Stereo  Diamond  Pick-up.  In  several  hand¬ 
’ll  Several  finishes  in  Contemporary  or  Traditional.  Diamond  Pick-up.  In  several  hand-rubbed  finishes.  rubbed  finishes.  Gold  Seal  warranty. 

There  are  etUl  a  few  Magnavox  franehisei  available  in  tome  markete  for  qualified  dealert.  *all  screen  sizes  diagonal  measure 


WORLD  LEADER  IN  STEREOPHONIC  HIGH  FIDELITY  AND  QUALITY  TELEVISION 

The  Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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under  merchandise  managers  who  are  similarly  handi¬ 
capped,  we  have  the  weak  buyers,  1960  model. 

If  the  weak  buyer  of  30  to  50  years  ago  revealed 
himself  in  lumpy  stocks  and  lagging  profits,  the  weak 
buyer  of  today  reveals  himself  through  faults  like 
these:  mechanical  pricing;  failure  to  do  creative  mer¬ 
chandising;  failure  to  put  the  stamp  of  the  store’s 
personality  on  its  assortments;  failure  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  merchandise  education  for  the  salespeople;  ex¬ 
cessive  reliance  upon  resources  for  selection  of  the 
assortment,  stock  counts,  advertising,  education  of 
salespeople,  promotional  planning. 

The  faults  of  today’s  buyers  suggest  that  tomorrow 
may  see  more  interest  in  developing  buyers  whose 
roots  are  firmly  attached  to  the  merchandise  itself. 
These  are  the  buyers  who  hunt  up  new  and  interesting 
items  from  little  known  resources,  who  give  individu¬ 
ality  to  the  store’s  assortment,  who  do  not  need  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  offer  or  a  credit  line  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  to  get  them  into  action  on  a  promotable  item. 
They  may  make  some  of  the  errors  that  buyers  of  the 
past  have  made,  but  at  least  they  may  get  away  from 
that  deadly  uniformity  of  assortment  and  advertising 
that  afflicts  so  many  of  our  department  stores  today. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  we  shall  never  again 
have  buyers  who  will  ride  rough-shod  over  figures  and 
systems  to  do  a  dramatically  successful  job.  These  are 
the  people  who  relate  the  rise  of  the  controller  in 
department  stores  to  the  diminution  of  the  buyer’s 
status,  and  who  see  it  all  as  a  big  plot.  Possibly  it  is 
only  a  pendulum  swinging  a  long  arc  in  one  direction, 
and  due  soon  for  a  swing  back. 

CON7ROU£RS  A^D 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  buyer  was  a  little  king, 
the  controller  was  merely  a  head  bookkeeper  who  kept 
records  but  contributed  little  to  interpretation  and  plan¬ 
ning.  Yet  even  at  that  time,  a  revolution  in  department 
store  accounting  was  in  the  making.  Ernest  Katz  was 
already  installed  at  Macy’s,  already  striving  to  make 
accounts  more  than  just  archives.  Department  store 
accounting  was  setting  its  sights  on  the  development 
of  data  that  would  guide  as  well  as  report. 

Inevitably,  controllers  interested  themselves  in  mer¬ 
chandise  control.  Macy’s  control  staff  was  reported 
working  on  systems  and  procedures  for  the  purpose 
even  before  the  first  World  War.  By  the  1930’s,  con¬ 
trollers  had  interested  themselves  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  cause  comments  to  pop  up  in  articles,  books,  and 
speeches,  about  the  importance  of  having  a  merchan¬ 
diser  interpret  the  figures,  even  though  a  controller 
helped  to  compile  them. 

Conditions  after  World  War  11  worked  toward  cen¬ 


tralization  of  merchandise  controls,  basic  stock  systei® 
etc.  There  were  shortages  of  help,  there  was  the  hi4 
cost  of  clerical  help,  there  was  the  introduction  of  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  that  may  some  day  provide  instan! 
unit  control. 

There’s  one  drawback,  however,  and  it  points  a  fin. 
ger  in  the  direction  of  possible  future  changes.  There’s 
that  old  proverb,  the  one  about  leading  a  horse  to 
water.  Efficient  controls,  electronic  or  otherwise,  may 
place  elaborate  and  prompt  reports  on  the  buyer'j 
desk,  but  they  can’t  make  him  use  the  figures.  Some 
stores  are  rediscovering  the  virtues  of  giving  the  buvet 
the  means  and  the  responsibility  for  running  his  own 
controls.  They  place  a  trained  clerical  in  his  office, 
have  the  work  done  for  him  and  under  his  eye — and 
find  him  using  the  results. 

A  buyer  who  is  interested  in  merchandise  control 
will  have  his  controls  if  he  has  to  run  them  himself: 
some  buyers  actually  did  this  when  expense-cutting 
sprees  in  their  stores  deprived  them  of  any  other  means 
of  getting  the  figures  they  needed  during  the  1950’s. 

In  the  development  of  that  interest,  efficiency  may 
not  be  the  total  answer.  Even  though  electronic  devel¬ 
opments  offer  tempting  arguments  for  centralized  con¬ 
trols.  the  buyer  of  the  future  may  yet  have  his  own 
clerical  to  make  the  tally  marks  and  take  the  stock 
counts  and  call  his  attention  to  items  that  are  moving 
faster  or  slower  than  expected.  If  more  laborious 
methods  produce  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer,  and  that  interest  in  turn  produces  bigger  and 
more  profitable  sales,  perhaps  the  costly  methods  will 
prove  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Similarly,  the  buyer  of  the  future  may  take  back 
some  of  the  stock  work  his  resources  are  now  doing 
for  him.  For  a  long  time,  and  especially  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  manufacturers  in  many  fields  have, 
done  stock  counts  for  stores,  set  up  basic  assortments 
for  them,  put  in  automatic  reorder  systems — and  gen¬ 
erally  encouraged  the  listless  buyer  to  mistake  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  for  an  offer  to  take  over  the  whole  burden. 
Manufacturers  cannot  keep  close  enough  to  the  store’s 
stock  to  watch  daily  developments,  nor  can  they  in 
most  industries  learn  the  individual  quirks  of  a  store’s 
clientele.  This  is  the  buyer’s  job,  and  if  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  he  has  the  clerical  help  (and  perhaps 
the  urging  from  on  high!  to  take  it  back,  he  will  be 
quicker  to  weed  out  slow  sellers  and  build  up  fast  ones. 

In  receht  years,  the  controller’s  interest  in  merchan¬ 
dising  has  extended  to  ways  of  making  it  more  profit¬ 
able,  via  Merchandise  Management  Accounting.  This 
attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  buyer’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cost,  selling  price,  and  markup,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fixed  and  variable  expenses  on  the  other. 
It  attempts  to  provide  him  with  a  chart  that  will  show 
him,  for  each  item  or  classification  in  his  department, 
what  net  operating  profit  to  expect  at  various  costs  and 
selling  prices. 

The  idea  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  vast  amount  of  detail  to  be  accumulated 
each  season,  and  the  cost  of  compiling  and  analyzing 
the  necessary  figures.  Consider  also  the  effect  upon 
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the  buyer.  The  figures  are  offered  to  him  as  a  guide, 
but  a  guide  has  a  way  of  becoming  a  crutch.  With 
the  chart  before  him,  he  may  choose  only  those  arti¬ 
cles  with  the  best  theoretical  profit — a  profit  that  is 
bound  to  remain  theoretical  if  the  items  do  not  sell 
readily.  Or  he  may  worry  about  choosing  a  slim-profit 
number  in  which  he  has  confidence,  and  pass  up  an 
opportunity  to  sell  it  in  such  quantity  as  to  confound 
the  figures.  Too  much  emphasis  on  item-hy-item  profits 
can  have  the  same  effect  as  too  much  emphasis  on 
getting  cooperative  advertising:  it  can  lead  the  buyer 
to  choose  only  those  items  that  have  the  element  man¬ 
agement  has  stressed,  instead  of  those  items  best  in 
every  respect  for  his  store  and  department. 

Today’s  buyer,  with  so  many  guides  offered  to  him, 
with  so  many  decisions  made  for  him,  has  little  chance 
to  develop  his  own  merchandising  sinews.  A  few  do, 
of  course,  hut  many  more  do  not.  And  the  weaklings, 
when  they  go  into  the  market,  reflect  scant  credit  upon 
their  stores  or  upon  department  stores  in  general.  This 
is  a  major  reason  for  the  pendulum  to  swing  back 
toward  a  stronger  buyer,  for  a  store  cannot  hold  the 
respect  of  its  resources  when  it  sends  a  boy  into  the 
market  to  do  a  man’s  work.  Without  the  respect  and 
eager  cooperation  of  its  resources,  no  store  can  meet 


its  obligations  to  its  customers  adequately. 

Two  elements  of  the  buyer’s  job  have  remained  un¬ 
changed  over  the  past  five  decades,  and  probably  will 
stay  unchanged  forever  after.  One  is  his  title:  buyer. 
As  early  as  1916,  a  speaker  at  an  Association  meeting 
suggested  that  the  title  was  a  misnomer,  that  it  did  not 
encompass  all  the  many  facets  of  the  job.  That  sug¬ 
gestion  has  kept  right  on  coming  up,  but  the  name 
“buyer”  seems  as  firmly  attached  to  the  job  as  ever. 


BUYING  AND  SILLING  GO  TOGETHER 


Another  element  that  has  resisted  efforts  toward 
change  over  a  long  period  of  time  concerns  the  scope 
of  the  job.  Again  and  again,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  buyer  should  buy,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  department  manager  to  sell.  But  in  spite  of  all 
the  arguments  in  support  of  that  idea,  the  only  place 
where  we  see  even  a  partial  separation  of  this  kind  is 
in  the  many-branched  store.  There,  since  the  buyer 
cannot  hope  to  visit  each  branch  often  enough  to  get 
the  feel  of  things,  the  branch  personnel  takes  over  a 
considerable  share  of  the  responsibility  for  selling. 
But  they  also  take  over  a  share  of  responsibility  for 
buying,  often  coming  to  the  main  store  to  “buy”  from 
[  Continued  on  page  22) 
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CHAuES  O.  NICHOU.  H«  summed  up,  ot  an  Associahon  convention  in 
Jomwry  If 47,  tke  "reconversion  problems"  of  buyers  emerging  from  the 
wartime  seHers'  market  or  returning  to  their  stores  after  wartime  service. 
Slocks  were  unbokmeed;  unit  controls  and  classification  systems  had  net 
functioned  for  three  or  fosH’  years;  the  Of  A  controls  had  disrupted  price  lin¬ 
ing.  In  memy  departments,  buyers  hod  not  "bought"  at  oil  during  the  won 
they  hod,  by  necessity,  merely  accepted  momifocturers'  allotments  and  selec- 
tions.  feint  by  point,  AAr.  Nichols  outlined  the  conversion  bock  to  normal 
retoiter-veador  relations;  the  steps  to  be  token  by  buyers,  the  ocHon  re¬ 
quired  of  management.  Among  his  recommendations  was  one  that  antici¬ 
pated  the  principle  behind  AAerchemdise  Management  Accountingi  "Top  man¬ 
agement  must  take  buyers  into  their  confidence.  .  .  .  [For  exomple]  not  one 
buyer  in  a  hundred  has  any  idea  of  the  capital  required  to  finonce  accounts 
receivable  in  the  overage  department  store.  AAaybe  if  they  knew  some  of 
our  problems  they  would  be  more  careful  obosH  morking  their  merchandise." 
He  was  then  executive  vice  president  of  the  O.  M.  AAcKelvey  Co.  Next  year 
he  became  president  of  the  store,  and  in  1949  president  of  the  NROGA. 


JAY  RINMUf.  Not  every  good  merchant  is  a  good  teacher, 
but  Jay  Runkle  woe,  and  i*,  both.  As  a  merchandise  manager 
at  RIke-Kumler,  Hengerer's,  t.  Allman  A  Co^  and  H.  A  S.  foguo 
A  Co.,  and  os  general  manager  of  Crowley  Milner  A  Co.,  he 
trained  buyers  to  be  efficient  in  the  market  and  in  the  scmiple 
room.  "AAost  manufacturers'  salesmen,"  he  pointed  out,  "ore 
trained  to  control  the  interview.  Few  buyers  ore.  Under  such 
circumstances,  much  merchandise  is  'sold'  bsH  little  of  it  Is 
'bought'."  AAr.  Runkle's  article  on  "The  Techniques  of  Raying," 
in  The  Buyer's  AAomtoL  has  been  the  classic  text  fer  two  or 
three  genersrtsens  of  yoitng  bstyers.  Chairman  of  the  board  of 
NRDOA  in  1947  and  194$,  he  was  owcuded  the  Assochilioa's 
gold  medal  in  1949. 
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UM(I«M  iiHMchaixIise  inatuigcrs  who  are  similarly  liatidi- 
ea|)|»e<l.  we  have  the  weak  hiiyers.  I*)()(l  model. 

If  th<*  weak  hiiy«*r  of  .'fO  to  .it)  years  ago  repealed 
himself  iti  lumpy  stoeks  and  lagging  |»rolits.  the  weak 
hnver  of  today  reveals  himself  through  fanits  like 
these:  meehanieal  |)rieing;  failure  to  do  ereativ<‘  mer- 
ehandising:  failure  to  put  the  stamp  of  the  store’s 
personality  on  its  assortments:  failure  t»»  provide  ade- 
(piate  merchandise  education  for  the  salespeople:  ex¬ 
cessive  reliance  upon  resources  f»>r  selection  of  the 
•issortment.  stock  ciumts.  advertising,  education  of 
'alespeoph*.  promotional  planning. 

The  faults  of  today's  huyers  suggest  that  totnorrow 
may  see  more  interest  in  developing  huyers  whose 
roots  are  lirndy  attached  to  the  merchandise  itself. 
These  are  tht*  huyers  who  hunt  u|)  new  and  interesting 
items  from  little  known  resources,  who  give  individu¬ 
ality  to  the  store's  assortment,  who  do  not  iu*ed  a  co- 
op«-rative  advertising  idler  or  a  cre<lit  line  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  to  get  them  into  action  on  a  proimdahle  item. 
I  hev  may  make  some  of  the  errctrs  that  huyers  of  the 
past  have  made,  hut  at  least  they  may  get  away  from 
that  ileadly  uniformity  of  assortment  and  advertising 
that  afllicts  so  many  of  our  department  stores  toilay. 

riiere  are  some  who  feel  that  we  shall  never  again 
have  huyers  win)  will  ride  rough-shod  over  figures  and 
svstems  to  do  a  dramatically  successful  joh.  I'liese  are 
the  |)eople  who  relate  the  rise  of  the  controller  in 
department  stores  to  the  diminution  of  the  hnyer’s 
status,  and  win)  see  it  all  as  a  hig  [)lot.  Possihly  it  is 
onlv  a  |)endidnm  switiging  a  long  are  in  one  direction, 
ami  due  soon  for  a  swing  hack. 


l  iftv  vears  ago.  when  the  huyer  was  a  little  king, 
the  controller  was  merely  a  head  bookkeeper  win)  kept 
records  hut  contrihutetl  little  to  interpretation  and  plan¬ 
ning.  ^  et  even  at  that  time,  a  revolution  in  department 
store  accounting  was  in  the  making.  Krnest  Katz  was 
alreadv  installed  at  Vlacy's.  already  striving  to  make 
accounts  more  than  just  archives.  Department  store 
accounting  was  setting  its  sights  on  the  development 
of  <lata  that  woidd  guide  as  well  as  report. 

Inevitably,  controllers  interested  themselves  in  mer¬ 
chandise  control.  Macy's  control  staff  was  reported 
working  on  svstems  and  procedures  for  the  purpose 
even  before  the  first  World  War.  By  the  Id.SO's.  con¬ 
trollers  had  interested  themselves  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  cause  comments  to  pop  up  in  articles,  hooks,  and 
speeches,  about  the  importance  of  having  a  merchan¬ 
diser  interpret  the  figures,  even  though  a  controller 
helped  to  compile  them. 

tlonditions  after  World  War  II  worked  toward  cen¬ 


tralization  of  merchandise  controls,  basic  stock  -\>tem!i 
etc.  There  were  shortages  of  help,  there  was  '.he  higli 
cost  of  clerical  help,  there  was  the  introductioti  nf  elec 
trordc  e(|uipment  that  may  some  day  provide  instant 
innt  control. 

rher«*’s  one  drawback,  however,  and  it  points  a  fin 
ger  in  the  direction  of  possible  future  changes.  There's 
that  old  |)r«)verh.  the  one  about  leading  a  horse  to 
water.  T'.fficient  controls,  electroide  or  otherwise,  mai 
place  elaborate  and  prom|it  reports  on  the  hnver 
desk,  hut  they  can’t  make  him  use  the  figures.  Some 
stores  ar«-  i<‘discov<‘ring  the  virtues  of  giving  the  hnver 
the  means  and  the  responsibility  for  running  his  own 
controls.  They  place-  a  traim-d  clerical  in  hi'  office.: 
have-  the-  work  deene  feir  him  and  uneler  his  e-ve-  -and® 
timi  him  using  the  re-sults. 

\  hiiye-r  whei  is  inte-reste-d  in  mere-hanelise-  i ontrol 
will  have  his  controls  if  he  has  tee  run  them  himself: 
some-  huyers  actually  diel  this  when  e-xpense-enttin" 
spre-es  in  their  stenes  deprive-d  them  of  any  othe-r  means 
of  ge-tting  the  figures  they  nt-e-de-d  during  the  I't.id's. 

In  the  deve-leiprnent  of  that  intere*st.  efficiene  v  ma\ 
neit  he  the-  total  answe-r.  Kven  theeugh  e-lectremie-  devel¬ 
opments  offer  te-mpting  arguments  feer  centralize-d  eon- 
treils.  the  huyer  e)f  the  future  may  yet  have  his  own 
clerieal  tei  make  the  tally  marks  anel  take  the  stock 
e-ounts  anel  e-all  his  attention  to  items  that  are  movina 
faster  or  sleiwer  than  e-xpe-e-te-el.  If  nu)re  laborious 
metheids  preidue-e-  active  interest  een  the  part  of  the* 
huyer.  and  that  interest  in  turn  |)re)duces  bigger  anelj 
meire-  preefitahle  sales.  |)erhaps  the  costly  methods  willj 
preive  e  heaper  in  the  leeng  run.  | 

.Similarly,  the  huyer  eif  the  future  may  take 
semie  of  the  steick  work  his  rt'sources  are  now 
feir  him.  Tor  a  long  time,  anel  t-specially  since  the  end 
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of  W'orld  War  II.  manufacturers  in  many  lielels  have* 


done  steie  k  e-ounts  feer  steires.  set  up  basic  asseertmentst 
for  them,  put  in  autennatic  reoreler  systems-  anel  gen-f 
erally  e-ncemrageel  the  listless  buyer  to  mistake  a  help¬ 
ing  hanel  fen  an  eeffer  te)  take  over  the  wheile  burden. 
Manufacture-rs  e-annot  keep  cleese  enough  te)  the-  steire's 
steeek  tei  wateh  daily  develeipments.  neir  can  they  in 
nu)st  industrie-s  learn  the  indivielual  (juirks  eif  a  store's 
clientele.  This  is  the  buyer's  jeih.  anel  if  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  he  has  the  clerical  help  (anel  perhaps 
the  urging  frenn  on  high  I  te)  take  it  hack,  he  will  l)e 
epiicker  te)  we-e-el  out  sleiw  sellers  anel  huilel  up  fast  ones. 

In  re-cent  ye-ars.  the  ceentreeller's  intere-st  in  mere  han- ( 
dising  has  extemled  tei  ways  e)f  making  it  ineire  profit¬ 
able.  via  .Merchanilise  Management  .\cce)unting.  This 
atte-mpts  to  hrielge  the  gap  between  the  buyer’s  knowl- 
eelge  of  e-ost.  selling  prie-e.  anel  markup,  em  the-  one 
hand,  and  lixeel  and  variable  expenses  een  the  other. 

It  .itte-mpts  to  proviele  him  with  a  chart  that  will  sheiw 
him.  for  e-ach  item  or  classification  in  his  department, 
what  net  eeperating  preefit  to  expe-ct  at  various  costs  and 
selling  prices. 

The  ielea  is  neit  without  its  drawbacks,  not  the  least  i 
of  which  is  the  vast  ameeunt  e»f  detail  to  he  accumulated  | 
e-ach  seaseen.  anel  the  cost  e)f  compiling  anel  analvzing  j 
the  nee-essary  figure-s.  (ionsieler  also  the  effect  upon  , 
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the  huv*  I  .  The  figures  are  offered  to  him  as  a  guide, 
hut  a  guide  has  a  way  of  heeoniing  a  eruteh.  With 
therhai!  before  him.  he  may  ehoose  only  those  arti- 
eles  witli  the  best  theoretieal  |»rofit— a  profit  that  is 
hound  to  remain  theoretical  if  the  items  do  not  sell 
readily.  t)r  he  may  worry  about  ehoosing  a  slim-profit 
iiuniher  in  which  he  has  confidence,  and  pass  u[i  an 
(ipporlimitv  to  sell  it  in  such  (piantity  as  to  confound 
the  figures.  Too  much  emphasis  on  item-hy-item  pnifils 
lan  have  the  same  effect  as  too  much  emphasis  on 
L'etting  ( (loperative  advertising:  it  can  leail  the  buyer 
to  rlioi''e  ordy  those  items  that  have  the  element  man¬ 
agement  has  -tressed,  instead  -of  those  items  best  in 
every  respect  for  his  store  and  department. 

Today  s  buyer,  yyilh  so  many  guides  offered  to  him. 
with  so  many  decisituis  made  for  him.  has  little  chance 
to  develop  his  tiyvn  merchandising  sineyvs.  A  feyv  do. 
of  roiirst'.  but  many  more  do  not.  And  the  yveaklings. 
when  they  go  into  the  market,  reflect  scant  cretlit  upon 
their  stores  or  upon  department  stores  in  general.  I  bis 
is  a  major  reason  for  the  pendulum  to  syving  hack 
toward  a  stronger  buyer,  for  a  store  cannot  hold  the 
respect  of  its  resources  y\hen  it  sends  a  hoy  into  the 
market  to  do  a  man's  yvork.  W  ithout  the  respect  and 
eager  coojieration  of  its  resources,  no  store  can  meet 


its  (diligations  to  its  customers  adequately. 

Tyvo  elements  of  the  buyer's  job  have  remained  un¬ 
changed  over  the  past  five  decades,  and  probably  yvill 
stay  unchanged  forever  after.  One  is  his  title:  buyer. 
As  early  as  1916.  a  speaker  at  an  Association  meeting 
suggested  that  the  title  yvas  a  misnomer,  that  it  did  not 
encom|)a.ss  all  the  many  facets  of  the  job.  I’hat  sug¬ 
gestion  has  kept  right  on  coming  up.  but  the  name 
"buyer"  seems  as  firmly  attached  to  the  job  as  ever. 

Another  element  that  has  resisted  efforts  toyvard 
change  o\er  a  long  |)eriod  of  time  concerns  the  scope 
of  the  j(d>.  Again  and  again,  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  buyer  should  buy.  and  that  there  should 
be  a  department  manager  to  sell.  Hut  in  spite  of  all 
the  arguments  in  support  of  that  idea,  the  only  place 
yyhere  yve  see  even  a  partial  sejiaration  of  this  kind  is 
in  the  many-branched  store,  riiere,  since  the  buyer 
cannot  hope  to  visit  each  branch  often  enough  to  get 
the  feel  of  things,  the  branch  personnel  takes  over  a 
considerable  share  of  the  responsibility  for  selling. 
But  they  also  take  over  a  share  of  responsibility  for 
buying,  often  coming  to  the  main  store  to  “'buy'’  from 
(  Continued  on  pa  fie  22  I 


CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS.  He  tummed  up,  at  on  Association  convention  in 
January  1947,  the  "reconversion  problems"  of  buyers  emerging  from  the 
wartime  sellers'  market  or  returning  to  their  stores  after  wartime  service. 
Stocks  were  unbalanced;  unit  controls  and  classification  systems  had  not 
functioned  for  three  or  four  years;  the  OPA  controls  had  disrupted  price  lin¬ 
ing.  In  many  departments,  buyers  had  not  "bought"  at  all  during  the  war: 
they  had,  by  necessity,  merely  accepted  manufacturers'  allotments  and  selec¬ 
tions.  Point  by  point,  Mr.  Nichols  outlined  the  conversion  back  to  normal 
retailer-vendor  relations;  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  buyers,  the  action  re¬ 
quired  of  management.  Among  his  recommendations  was  one  that  antici¬ 
pated  the  principle  behind  Merchandise  Management  Accounting:  "Top  man¬ 
agement  must  take  buyers  into  their  confidence.  .  .  .  [For  example]  not  one 
buyer  in  a  hundred  has  any  idea  of  the  capital  required  to  finance  accounts 
receivable  in  the  average  department  store.  Maybe  if  they  knew  some  of 
our  problems  they  would  be  more  careful  about  marking  their  merchandise." 
He  was  then  executive  vice  president  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.  Next  year 
he  became  president  of  the  store,  and  in  1949  president  of  the  NRDGA. 


JAY  RUNKLE.  Not  every  good  merchant  is  a  good  teacher, 
but  Jay  Runkle  was,  and  is,  both.  As  a  merchandise  manager 
at  RIke-Kumler,  Hengerer's,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  and  H.  &  S.  Pogue 
&  Co.,  and  as  general  manager  af  Crowley  Milner  &  Co.,  he 
trained  buyers  to  be  efficient  in  the  market  and  in  the  sample 
room.  "Most  manufacturers'  salesmen,"  he  pointed  out,  "ore 
trained  to  control  the  interview.  Few  buyers  ore.  Under  such 
circumstances,  much  merchandise  it  'sold'  but  little  of  it  it 
'bought'."  Mr.  Runkle't  article  on  "The  Techniquet  of  Buying," 
in  The  Buyer't  Manual,  hat  been  the  ckittic  text  for  two  or 
three  generationt  of  young  buyers.  Chairman  of  the  board  of 
NRDGA  in  1947  and  1948,  he  was  awarded  the  Assockstion't 
gold  medal  in  1949. 
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SACONY . . . 

A  STUDY 
IN  PROGRESS 


S.  Augitein  and  Company,  Incorpo* 
rated,  circa  1902.  Showrooms  were  os 
different  as  were  the  styles  being  shown 
by  the  first  Mr.  Sidney  Augstein,  Sacony 
founder. 


TH  £  most  sought-aher  business  formula  in  today’s 
world  of  fashion,  is  one  which  defines  tech¬ 
niques  for  gaining  corporate  longevity.  Curiously 
enough,  one  of  the  nation’s  oldest  manufacturers 
of  fashion,  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  one 
single  formula  never  seemed  to  work  for  them. 
Instead,  their  ability  to  adapt  to  changing  market 
situations,  was  and  still  is  their  most  important  asset. 

The  firm  is  S.  Augstein  and  Company,  Incorpo¬ 
rated.  This  month  they  celebrate  70  years  since 
their  founding  in  1890,  by  the  late  Sidney  Augstein, 
father  of  .Adolph  Augstein  (present  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors)  and  grandfather  of  Sidney 
.\ugstein.  President.  For  generations  the  firm  has 
been  actively  building  a  “personality”  for  itself 
and  for  the  fashions  it  sells  under  the  trade  name 
“Sacony”.  If  any  single  formula  could  be  ascribed 
to  building  this  organization  it  would  have  to  be 
called  “personality  development.” 

Sacony  has  long  l^wen  a  proponent  of  strong 
brand  indentihcatioru'in  bringing  fashions  to  the 
consumer.  Achieving  identification  has  not  been  an 
easy  task,  particularly  since  Sacony  manufactures  a 
variety  of  garments  for  women  of  every  age  group. 
They  begin  with  girls’  separates  under  the  brand 
name  of  Sacony  Sue,  fashions  for  teens  under  the 


name  Sacony  Hi  Sue,  women’s  sportswear,  dresses, 
suits  and  even  foundation  garments  ...  all  this 
under  their  own  brand  name. 

Strong  consumer  identification  has  placed  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  on  Sacony’s  corporate  shoul¬ 
ders.  Since  their  name  is  so  widely  known  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  relates  to  a  variety  of  products, 
their  obligation  to  deliver  superior  quality  in  every 
garment  is  tremendous.  To  meet  it  they  have  incor¬ 
porated  unusual  quality  control  techniques  in  their 
manufacturing  processes.  In  many  cases  they  actu¬ 
ally  knit  their  own  fabrics  in  their  own  mills.  Spe¬ 
cial  fabrics  such  as  Sacony  Ciella®  or  Palm  Beach* 
have  been  developed  by  this  firm  and  have  become 
world  famous  in  their  own  rights.  Used  exclusively 
on  women’s  and  childrens  wear  by  Sacony,  these 
fabrics  have  become  fashion  classics.  They  are 
valued  by  the  retailer  who  needs  the  volume  these 
lines  have  always  been  able  to  deliver,  and  by  the 
consumer  who  knows  her  garments  are  styled  up- 
to-the-minute  and  excellent  value  when  they  carry 
the  Sacony  label. 

This,  then  is  Sacony,  70  years  old  this  month  but 
still  one  of  the  “youngest”  fashion  firms  in  our 
industry.  Certainly  there  is  no  better  indication  of 
their  youthful  aggressiveness  than  their  current 
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promotional  program,  now  being  offered  to  retailers 
across  the  nation. 

This  Fall,  Sacony  introduced  their  lines  to  the 
trade  by  saying  “We’re  going  local  .  .  .  and  directly 
into  your  area”.  They  were  referring  to  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  program,  their  new  application  of  a  basic 
merchandising  principle  which  in  effect  declares 
that  all  sales  are  local. 

Sacony’s  plan  is  to  go  directly  to  the  consumer, 
wherever  and  whenever  she  is  ready  to  buy.  .S7 
newspapers  will  carry  more  than  56,000  lines  of 
local  ROP  (run  of  paper)  advertising  into  major 
markets.  Sacony  will  maintain  and  control  their 
hard-gained  constimer  identification  throughout 
the  entire  program.  Seventy  years  of  experience  in 
an  industry  which  has  seen  the  opening  and  closing 
of  many,  many  businesses,  have  taught  them  that 
this  control  is  most  effective  for  themselves  and  for 
their  customers  in  the  long  run. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  their  ideas 
are  basic  and  simple  in  concept.  In  spite  of  this, 
many  problems  were  unearthed  while  designing 
this  campaign  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of 
some  retail  stores.  For  example,  Sacony  discovered 
that  no  single  ad  could  be  constructed  to  suit  mer¬ 
chandise  requirements  of  the  entire  country.  As  a 
result,  ads  were  created  so  that  merchandise  could 
be  interchanged  in  accordance  with  differences  in 
climate.  Sacony  is  required  by  law(and  by  their  own 
stated  standards  of  business  morality)  to  make  store 
listings  available  to  every  customer  they  sell.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  stores  adhere  to  a  policy  of  not  lending 


their  names  to  any  ad  where  other  stores  are  men¬ 
tioned.  For  those  stores,  Sacony  has  created  special 
mat  ads  which  can  be  used  independently  while 
timed  for  maximum  impact.  Stores  will  be  able  to 
use  the  actual  mats  or  the  ideas  contained  within 
them,  however  the  fact  that  every  Sacony  customer 
can  participate  is  of  prime  importance.  Ads  were 
not  created  to  replace  any  individual  local  adver¬ 
tising  program  which  stores  themselves  had 
planned.  Instead,  Sacony’s  program  was  designed  to 
assist  stores  and  by  giving  additional  impact  and 
importance  to  Sacony  lines  ...  all  costs  were  being- 
met  by  S.  Augstein  and  Company  Incorporated. 

Each  ad  will  be  750  lines  overall.  Ads  covering 
different  Sacony  merchandise  will  appear  twice  in 
every  ijewspaper  being  used  in  the  program.  Ads 
are  scheduled  for  morning  issues  on  the  days  of  late 
night  shopping.  All  37  papers  will  run  simultane¬ 
ously  (or  as  nearly  so,  as  is  logical).  Impact .  .  .  far- 
reaching  and  penetrating  .  .  .  will  be  the  very  defi¬ 
nite  result. 

Faced  with  an  ever-changing  market  in  an  indus¬ 
try  that  is  more  demanding  than  most,  Sacony’s  70- 
year  history  is  in  itself  proof  of  their  determination 
and  their  ready  adaptability.  Describing  Sacony  as 
one  of  the  “youngest  old  fashion  manufacturers  in 
America”  is  certainly  no  exaggeration.  As  they  enter 
their  eighth  decade  of  designing,  manufacturing 
and  selling  a  complete  fashion  package  for  women 
and  children,  Sacony  looks  forward  to  its  lOOtIt 
anniversary,  and  then  entry  into  another  century 
of  doing  business  with  .America’s  finest  retail  stores. 


Modern  Sacony  fashions  capture  interest 
wherever  they  appear  and  result  in  the 
kind  of  "check-out"  every  store  dreams 
about.  One  reason,  shown  here,  was 
taken  from  the  Sacony  Dress  Division's 
current  line. 
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its  large  aaM>rtmentB  the  numbers  they  considor  best 
for  their  clientele. 

In  the  end,  it  is  no  more  a  separation  of  the  buying 
and  selling  functions  than  occurs  when  a  ^)ecial  de< 
partment,  like  the  layette  shop  in  the  infants’  depart¬ 
ment,  or  the  college  shop  in  misses’  or  men’s  depart¬ 
ments,  is  created.  It  may  function  under  the  wing  of 
a  parent  department  for  a  while,  with  a  seller  appar¬ 
ently  in  charge;  if  it  succeeds,  it  becomes  a  department 
in  its  own  right,  with  its  own  buyer;  if  not,  it  may  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  department  that  gave  it  birth. 

Buying  and  selling  seem  to  separate  themselves 
neatly  for  chain  stores,  possibly  because  the  chain 
aims  in  each  locality  for  a  specific  customer,  or  a  spe¬ 
cific  aspect  of  the  customer’s  needs.  In  the  department 
store,  the  two  halves  of  the  job  refuse  to  come  unstuck 
—possibly  because  the  department  store  wants  to  be¬ 
long  to  its  community,  to  change  with  its  customers, 
and  to  buy  for  them  whatever  merchandise  appeals  to 
their  current  needs. 

TNI  UMMTS  OP  SKP-SnJECTION 

Department  store  willingness  to  change  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  vast  increase  in  self-selection  fix- 
turing  since  World  War  II.  Department  stores  have 
always  been  places  where  the  customer  could  browse 
and  buy  without  being  subjected  to  sales  pressure,  but 
the  browsing  used  to  be  done  with  the  aid  of  sales¬ 
people  and  assortment  displays  before  the  war.  Since 
the  war,  several  elements  have  combined  to  encourage 
the  development  of  self -selection  fixtures:  the  custom¬ 
er’s  need  for  faster  shopping,  the  department  store’s 
problem  in  providing  sufficient  sales  help  for  sudden 


peaks,  and  the  manufaoCurar’s  problem  of  gettii^giH 
volume  from  his  existing  retail  ovtlets.  ^9 

Not  the  least  of  the  vutam  of  sdf-selection  fbg||^H 
has  been  their  help  in  merchandising.  When  ejH| 
thing  is  laid  out  in  the  open,  “eyeball  control’’  pn^H 
ly  reveals  faults  in  the  assortment.  In  some 
notably  those  for  greeting  cards,  the  stock  drawersaZ 
vide  reserve  stock,  a  reorder  system,  and  a  unit  comU 
system. 

Despite  the  excellent  selling  job  that  many  s^l 
selection  fi.ctures  are  doing,  department  stores  do'gli 
consider  themselves  to  be  moving  in  the  directioanijl 
self-service.  K  may  seem  so  at  times  to  the  foot-wsmj 
customer  who  is  shunted  from  this  counter  to  that;«| 
who  can’t  seem  to  find  anyone  to  wrap  her  padfap 
and  take  her  money,  but  such  cases  are  usually  dip 
to  a  flaw  in  the  carrying  out  of  store  policy,  rather  dM 
to  store  policy  itself. 

Department  stores  have  watched  the  developmnl 
of  self-service  with  interest,  but  a  very  detached  ant 
of  interest,  for  a  long  time.  Back  in  1919,  a  spab^ 
man  for  the  Duffy-Powers  Company,  Rochester,  Nm 
York,  explained  his  store’s  self-service  operation  ia  s 
convention  talk.  In  convention  talks  ever  since  tlm^ 
managnnent  has  been  exhorted  to  look  at  the  supm 
markets  and  the  discount  houses  and  learn  from  thma 
It  has.  But  it  still  balks  at  the  idea  of  self-serviee  m 
a  way  of  life. 

And  with  good  reason.  Department  stores  have  bsm 
built  and  have  maintained  their  positions  (desfale 
those  ever-recurring  rumors  of  their  imminent  demise!) 
on  the  basis  of  being  purchasing  agents  for  theii 
customers.  That  favorite  merchandising  maxim,  tfart 
goods  well  bought  are  half  sold,  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  good  buying  stems  from  a  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  customer  wants.  And  that  is  acquired 
only  through  a  more  personal  contact  with  the  cue 
tomer  than  self-service  selling  permits. 

Marshall  Field’s  famous,  “Give  the  lady  what  ab 
wants!’’  would  have  been  meaningless  in  any  stoR 
where  the  buyers  did  not,  first,  know  what  the  Isdf 


SalfSarvice,  High-Style 

In  th«  raady-to-waar  field,  telf-telection  selling  dates  back  to  the  early  1920's  and  the 
time  when  S.  Klein  and  Nathan  Ohrbach  competed  on  New  York's  14th  Street  with  special 
buys  in  overstocks  and  job  lots.  But  it  was  not  long  before  Ohrbach  saw  that  the  system 
and  the  savings  offered  the  same  appeal  to  women  prepared  to  buy  standard  and  high 
quality  merchandise.  The  store  was  called  "unorthodox"  in  1928,  and  it  still  called 
"unorthodox"  today,  though  it  has  more  and  more  imitators  at  the  years  go  by.  Ohrbach't 
operates  without  benefit  of  national  brand  names;  its  merchandising  is  not  locked  into 
price  lining  systems;  its  quick  markdown  formula  produces  a  stockturn  said  to  be  four 
timet  better  than  the  national  average  department  store  figure.  In  recent  years  Ohrbach's 
has  made  a  success  of  high  fashion,  high  quality  merchandise,  especially  imports.  Its  adver¬ 
tising  uniquely  combines  the  promise  of  bargains  with  the  assurance  of  style  leadership. 
In  its  present  New  York  location  on  34th  Street,  the  store  is  competing  with  the  biggest 
and  best  department  stores.  It  sticks  to  the  self-service  formula,  except  in  the  famous 
Oval  Room,  where  the  saleswomen  come  closer  to  meeting  the  definition  of  "style  consult¬ 
ants"  than  most  salespeople  in  the  dress  departments  of  conventional  department  stores. 


STORES,  the  NRMA  Magaatt 


It  pays  to  do  business  with  the  progressive  NAT AW  wholesaler  in  your  area! 


National  Association  of  Tactile  &  Apparel  Wholesalers 

(FoniMrIy  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION) 

110  West  40th  Street,  New  York  1 8,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  LOngocre  4-6590 


June,  1960 


“The  prompt  service  of  our  nearby  wholesale 
distributor”  Mr.  Thompson  states,  “is  most  re¬ 
assuring  to  us.  We  recognize  that  their  excellent 
attentiveness  and  quick  deliveries  from  large  in¬ 
ventories  allow  us  to  carry  smaller  inventories  and 
get  quicker  turnovers  without  taking  heavy  mark- 
downs,  particularly  on  seasonal  goods.” 

Many,  many  realistic  retailers  share  Mr. 
Thompson’s  opinion.  They  have  found  through 
actual  experience  that  there  is  no  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  dependable  services  performed  so 
cooperatively  by  the  progressive  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributor  in  their  area. 


The  advantages  of  these  services  are  obvious: 
Immediate  delivery  with  a  minimum  of  trans¬ 
portation  charges;  greater  turnover  on  smEiller  in¬ 
ventory;  more  open-to-buy;  profitable  mark-up 
and  fewer  mark-downs.  All  these  add  up  to  greater 
net  profit  at  less  risk.  Furthermore,  these  benefits 
can  be  enjoyed  by  every  retailer — from  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  smaller  specialty  shops  coast 
to  coast. 


Plan  now  to  look  into  the  many  services  offered 
by  your  local  wholesaler.  Contact  your  nearby 
NAT  AW  wholesale  distributor  and  discover  how 
readily  and  economically  you  can  convert  his  serv¬ 
ices  into  greater  profits. 


"The  convenience 
of  our  local  progressive 
wholesaler  distributor 
has  proved  invaluable 
to  us!” 

says  ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
^  MILLER  &  RHOADS,  INC.,  Richmond,  Va 

I'n  sidcnt  Witioruil  l!i  tail  Mrn  harit^  Ai^siH  ialion 


its  large  assortments  the  numbers  they  consider  best 
for  their  clientele. 

In  the  end,  it  is  no  more  a  separation  of  the  buying 
and  selling  functions  than  occurs  when  a  special  de¬ 
partment,  like  the  layette  shop  in  the  infants’  depart¬ 
ment,  or  the  college  shop  in  misses’  or  men’s  depart¬ 
ments,  is  created.  It  may  function  under  the  wing  of 
a  parent  department  for  a  while,  with  a  seller  appar¬ 
ently  in  charge;  if  it  succeeds,  it  becomes  a  department 
in  its  own  right,  with  its  own  buyer;  if  not,  it  may  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  department  that  gave  it  birth. 

Buying  and  selling  seem  to  separate  themselves 
neatly  for  chain  stores,  possibly  because  the  chain 
aims  in  each  locality  for  a  specific  customer,  or  a  spe¬ 
cific  aspect  of  the  customer’s  needs.  In  the  department 
store,  the  two  halves  of  the  job  refuse  to  come  unstuck 
—  possibly  because  the  department  store  wants  to  be¬ 
long  to  its  community,  to  change  with  its  customers, 
and  to  buy  for  them  whatever  merchandise  appeals  to 
their  current  needs. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  SELF-SELECTION 

Department  store  willingness  to  change  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  vast  increase  in  self-selection  fix- 
turing  since  World  War  II.  Department  stores  have 
always  been  places  where  the  customer  could  browse 
and  buy  without  being  subjected  to  sales  pressure,  but 
the  browsing  used  to  be  done  with  the  aid  of  sales¬ 
people  and  assortment  displays  before  the  war.  Since 
the  war,  several  elements  have  combined  to  encourage 
the  development  of  self-selection  fixtures:  the  custom¬ 
er’s  need  for  faster  shopping,  the  department  store’s 
problem  in  providing  sufficient  sales  help  for  sudden 


peaks,  and  the  manufacturer’s  problem  of  getting  moie 
volume  from  his  existing  retail  outlets. 

Not  the  least  of  the  virtues  of  self-selection  hxtum 
has  been  their  help  in  merchandising.  When  every¬ 
thing  is  laid  out  in  the  open,  “eyeball  control’’  prompt¬ 
ly  reveals  faults  in  the  assortment.  In  some  hxtum, 
notably  those  for  greeting  cards,  the  stock  drawers  pro. 
vide  reserve  stock,  a  reorder  system,  and  a  unit  control 
system. 

Despite  the  excellent  selling  job  that  many  self¬ 
selection  hxtures  are  doing,  department  stores  do  not 
consider  themselves  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of 
self-service.  It  may  seem  so  at  times  to  the  foot-weary 
customer  who  is  shunted  from  this  counter  to  that,  or 
who  can’t  seem  to  hnd  anyone  to  wrap  her  package 
and  take  her  money,  but  such  cases  are  usually  due 
to  a  flaw  in  the  carrying  out  of  store  policy,  rather  than 
to  store  policy  itself. 

Department  stores  have  watched  the  development 
of  self-service  with  interest,  but  a  very  detached  sort 
of  interest,  for  a  long  time.  Back  in  1919,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Duffy-Powers  Company,  Rochester,  New 
York,  explained  his  store’s  self-service  operation  in  a 
convention  talk.  In  convention  talks  ever  since  then, 
management  has  been  exhorted  to  look  at  the  super¬ 
markets  and  the  discount  houses  and  learn  from  them. 
It  has.  But  it  still  balks  at  the  idea  of  self-service  as 
a  way  of  life. 

And  with  good  reason.  Department  stores  have  been 
built  and  have  maintained  their  positions  ( despite 
those  ever-recurring  rumors  of  their  imminent  demise!) 
on  the  basis  of  being  purchasing  agents  for  their 
customers.  That  favorite  merchandising  maxim,  that 
goods  well  bought  are  half  sold,  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  good  buying  stems  from  a  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  customer  wants.  And  that  is  acquired 
only  through  a  more  personal  contact  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  than  self-service  selling  permits. 

Marshall  Field’s  famous,  “Give  the  lady  what  she 
wants!’’  would  have  been  meaningless  in  any  store 
where  the  buyers  did  not,  first,  know  what  the  lady 
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Self  Service,  High-Style 

In  the  ready-to-wear  field,  self-selection  selling  dates  back  to  the  early  1920's  and  the 
time  when  S.  Klein  and  Nathan  Ohrboch  competed  on  New  York's  14th  Street  with  special 
buys  in  overstocks  and  job  lots.  But  it  was  not  long  before  Ohrbach  saw  that  the  system 
and  the  savings  offered  the  same  appeal  to  women  prepared  to  buy  standard  and  high 
quality  merchandise.  The  store  was  called  "unorthodox"  in  1928,  and  is  still  called 
"unorthodox"  today,  though  it  has  more  and  more  imitators  as  the  years  go  by.  Ohrbach's 
operates  without  benefit  of  national  brand  names;  its  merchandising  is  not  locked  into 
price  lining  systems;  its  quick  markdown  formula  produces  a  stockturn  said  to  be  four 
times  better  than  the  national  average  department  store  figure.  In  recent  years  Ohrbach's 
has  made  a  success  of  high  fashion,  high  quality  merchandise,  especially  imports.  Its  adver¬ 
tising  uniquely  combines  the  promise  of  bargains  with  the  assurance  of  style  leadership. 
In  its  present  New  York  location  on  34th  Street,  the  store  is  competing  with  the  biggest 
and  best  department  stores.  It  sticks  to  the  self-service  formula,  except  in  the  famous 
Oval  Room,  where  the  saleswomen  come  closer  to  meeting  the  definition  of  "style  consult¬ 
ants"  than  most  salespeople  In  the  dress  departments  of  conventional  department  stores. 


STORES,  the  NRMA  Magaiin*  Juii 
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("  It  pays  to  do  business  with  the  progressive  NAT AW  wholesaler  in  your  area! 

{  National  Association  of  Textile  &  Apparel  Wholesalers 

(Formerly  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION) 

1 1 0  West  40th  Street,  New  York  1 8,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  LOngocre  4-6590 


June.  1 91)0 


"The  convenience 
of  our  local  progressive 
wholesaler  distributor 
has  proved  invaluable 
to  us!” 

says  ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
MILLER  &  RHOADS,  INC.,  Richmond,  Va 

l^rcmdent,  Sutional  Rrtail  M(>rchants  Association 


''The  prompt  service  of  our  nearby  wholesale 
distributor,”  Mr.  Thompson  states,  "is  most  re¬ 
assuring  to  us.  We  recognize  that  their  excellent 
attentiveness  and  quick  deliveries  from  large  in¬ 
ventories  allow  us  to  carry  smaller  inventories  and 
get  quicker  turnovers  without  taking  heavy  mark- 
downs,  particularly  on  seasonal  goods.” 


Many,  many  realistic  retailers  share  Mr. 
Thompson’s  opinion.  They  have  found  through 
actual  experience  that  there  is  no  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  dependable  services  performed  so 
cooperatively  by  the  progressive  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributor  in  their  area. 


The  advantages  of  these  .services  are  obvious: 
Immediate  delivery  with  a  minimum  of  trans¬ 
portation  charges;  greater  turnover  on  smaller  in¬ 
ventory;  more  open-to-buy;  profitable  mark-up 
and  fewer  mark-downs.  All  these  add  up  to  greater 
net  profit  at  less  risk.  Furthermore, these  benefits 
can  be  enjoyed  by  every  retailer — from  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  smaller  specialty  shops  coast 
to  coast. 


Plan  now  to  look  into  the  many  services  offered 
by  your  local  wholesaler.  Contact  your  nearby 
NAT  AW  wholesale  distributor  and  discover  how 
readily  and  economically  you  can  convert  his  serv¬ 
ices  into  greater  profits. 


STORES,  the  NRMA  Mati.t/ine 


EDWIN  GOODMAN.  TraiitMl  at  a 
mon't  toiler,  h«  cam*  to  Now  York 
in  1896,  with  tho  now  idoa  that 
womon  thould  havo  clothot  at  woll 
taUorod  at  mon't.  Tho  rotuH,  in  iott 
than  10  yoort,  wat  tho  oxchitivo 
ceutwrior  houto  of  Borgdorf  Good¬ 
man.  In  1923,  ttill  ahood  of  tho 
timot,  ho  oponod  a  roody-to-woar 
dopartmont,  and  pottimittt  prodictod 
ruin  for  a  butinott  that  hod  boon 
built  on  oxchitivo  and  original  do- 
tign.  But  Edwin  Goodman  provod 
that  morchanditing  can  bo  at  croa- 
tivo  and  at  individual  at  dotign 
ittolf,  Whon  ho  wont  into  tho  mar- 
kot  to  buy,  ho  would  corroct  tho  ttyl- 
ing  or  tailoring  for  tho  monufocturor. 
Whon  ho  font  hit  ton  and  doughtor 
into  tho  markot,  ocKh  garmont  thoy 
bought  had  to  bo  modolod  for  him 
in  tho  tioro  boforo  boing  put  on  talo. 
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wanted,  and.  second,  know  where  to  buy  it  for  her  in 
the  markets,  or  how  to  pet  it  made  up  for  her.  If  they 
had  to  go  into  manufacturing  to  get  what  the  customer 
wanted.  <lepartment  stores  did  that,  and  are  still  doing 
it.  Wanarnaker’s  was  manufacturing  its  «)wn  mattresses 
and  (juilts  long  before  the  turn  of  the  century;  depart¬ 
ment  stores  sinee  then  have  produced  their  t>wn  brands 
in  drugs,  cosmetics,  household  linens,  major  afipli- 
ances.  and  many  other  items,  to  make  sure  that  the 
customer  got  what  she  wantf^l — in  price,  in  tpiality.  in 
satisfaction. 

but  whether  the  store  puts  its  own  name  to  the  prod¬ 
uct.  or  features  a  product  hearing  the  maker's  name, 
the  responsibility  remains  the  same  Ao  give  the  cus¬ 
tomer  what  she  wants.  And  no  matter  how  much  help 
the  buyer  gets  from  systems  and  records,  no  matter 
how  much  the  figures  tell  his  management,  there  is  no 
better  source  of  information  about  what  the  customer 
wants  than  contact  with  her  on  the  selling  floor. 

One  single,  but  glittering  example:  The  story  is  told 
that  a  woman  with  good  taste  but  small  money  came 
into  \eiman-Marcus  one  day,  to  buy  a  -SSO  dress.  No 
less  a  person  than  Stanley  Marcus,  the  head  of  the 
house,  served  her  and  spent  three  hours  doing  it. 
I.ater.  when  someone  asked  him  how  he  could  justify 
investing  three  hours  of  his  time  in  a  S30  sale,  he  ex¬ 
plained  it  tpiite  simply.  Fhe  customer  of  limited  in¬ 
come  was  important  to  his  store,  as  well  as  the  woman 
with  bottondess  pur.se.  The  time  spent  with  his  cus¬ 
tomer  was  an  invaluable  lesson  in  what  to  buy  for  and 
sell  to  the  woman  of  modest  means. 

riius.  if  any  merchandising  trend  emerges  in  the 
decades  ahead,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  toward  bring¬ 
ing  the  buyer  closer  to  his  customer,  and  closer  to  the 
selling  floor  than  he  now  is.  If  it  means  chop|»ing  large 
departments  into  smaller  ones,  or  if  it  means  giving 
branches  greater  merchandising  autonomy,  it  will  still 
be  the  wav  to  arm  the  buyer  with  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  the  lady  wants.  In  the  light  of  such 
information,  the  figures  produced  by  merchandise  con¬ 
trols  become  more  meaningful,  and  the  advice  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  resident  buyers,  and  store  fashionists  can  be 
applied  more  intelligently.  The  more  accurately  the 
buyer  knows  the  store’s  customer,  the  better  the  store 
can  serve  them. 


M  II.I.KH  ik  HOADS  is  en}iajie<l  in  a  vear-lonji 
*  nhservaiicr  of  its  7.")tli  anniversary,  inarkinji  the 
jrrowth  from  a  22  \  To  store  to  a  main  store  in  Uieli- 
moml.  \  a.,  of  nearly  oOO.OOO  s(|iiare  feet  with  hranehes 
throughout  tlie  state.  A  l>loek-lon<'  battery  of  historical 
windows,  merchandise  <“xhil>its  thron^liont  tin*  year 
and  institutional  ads  are  a  part  of  the  ohservance. 

Tin*  four  Milh*r  \  Khoads  stores  in  Kichmotid. 
I.ynchhiiifr.  lloanoke  and  (diarl(>ttesville  -and  the 
alhliated  Ste\<-ns  \  Shepherd  shops,  three  men's  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  in  imiyersity  towns,  do  more  than  .S37..0 
million  annually.  The  huildin^  (d  a  Miller  &  llhoads 
hranch  in  suhurhan  Kichmond  in  \\  illow  Lawn  .Shop- 
pinir  (amter  was  ifcently  announeed. 

The  history  of  this  departnumt  store  heuan  when 
three  Lennsvivanians  pi)ol*-d  .S.i.OOO  and  opened  a 
l.hod  stpiare  foot  dry  <io«»<ls  store  oti  llroad  Street  in 
liichmond'on  ()ctoh«*r  17.  IJIll.^.  These  foumlers  were 
Linton  D.  Millt'r.  Webster  lUioads  ami  Simon  (ier- 
hart.  Mr.  (ierhart  stayed  otdy  a  few  years. 

In  1J5J)«)  Miller  \  Khoads  m«>ye«l  into  its  present 
store  oti  Lroad  Street  and  today  takes  in  almost  all 
that  city  block.  In  19d.i  the  store  became  a  million 
dollar  business.  Major  htiildin^  expansions  on  (dace 
Street  came  in  I9LS  and  I91i5. 

Mthou^h  floors  wc*re  added  to  the  main  store  in 
1910-11,  in  I91.j-1()  and  c'ven  later,  the  jrrowtii  of 
Miller  ^  lihoads  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  has  been 
more  pronounced  in  activities  and  in  additional  plants 
at  other  sites  than  in  «‘tdar<iinj'  the  main  store. 

The  jioal  for  the  future  has  hc*en  set  by  Webster  S. 
Ithoads.  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  and  son  of  one  of 
the  founders:  "It  has  becotne  fashionable*  for  busi¬ 
ness  or^ani/ations  to  seek  out  and  write  down  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  itnafic  they  desire  the  |)ublic  to  have 
of  them.  Our  store  itna<ie  was  developed  about  a  year 
ajio  and  is  set  forth  as  the  ambition  for  which  we  have 
asked  the  public  to  hold  us  accountable — Miller  tk' 
Uhnads  strives  jor  the  finest  department  store  service 
h\  nav  of  its  merchandise,  its  personnel,  its  customer 
iacilities.  and  liood  citizenship." 

This  statemc'nt  of  policy,  inscribed  on  a  pla(|ue,  was 
ceremoidously  unveiled  by  the  (iovernor  of  Virginia, 
openinji  .Miller  ic  lihoads'  Diamond  Jubilee  Year. 


Photographs  at  top  and  ri^ht  are  of 
windows  in  the  Miller  &  Rhoods  anni¬ 
versary  series:  a  replica  of  the  1885 
store  front  and  a  typical  living  roorrt 
cf  the  period.  Directly  above,  Miller  & 
Phoads  downtown  p!ont  today.  The 
entire  Miller  &  Rhoods  group  does  a 
volume  of  over  $37.5  million. 
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wanted,  and,  second,  know  where  to  buy  it  for  her  in 
the  markets,  or  how  to  get  it  made  up  for  her.  If  they 
had  to  go  into  manufacturing  to  get  what  the  customer 
wanted,  department  stores  did  that,  and  are  still  doing 
it.  Wanamaker’s  was  manufacturing  its  own  mattresses 
and  quilts  long  before  the  turn  of  the  century;  depart¬ 
ment  stores  since  then  have  produced  their  own  brands 
in  drugs,  cosmetics,  household  linens,  major  appli¬ 
ances,  and  many  other  items,  to  make  sure  that  the 
customer  got  what  she  wanted — in  price,  in  quality,  in 
satisfaction. 

But  whether  the  store  puts  its  own  name  to  the  prod¬ 
uct,  or  features  a  product  bearing  the  maker’s  name, 
the  responsibility  remains  the  same — to  give  the  cus¬ 
tomer  what  she  wants.  And  no  matter  how  much  help 
the  buyer  gets  from  systems  and  records,  no  matter 
how  much  the  figures  tell  his  management,  there  is  no 
better  source  of  information  about  what  the  customer 
wants  than  contact  with  her  on  the  selling  floor. 

One  single,  but  glittering  example:  The  story  is  told 
that  a  woman  with  good  taste  but  small  money  came 
into  Neiman-Marcus  one  day,  to  buy  a  $50  dress.  No 
less  a  person  than  Stanley  Marcus,  the  head  of  the 
house,  served  her — and  spent  three  hours  doing  it. 
Later,  when  someone  asked  him  how  he  could  justify 
investing  three  hours  of  his  time  in  a  $50  sale,  he  ex¬ 
plained  it  quite  simply.  The  customer  of  limited  in¬ 
come  was  important  to  his  store,  as  well  as  the  woman 
with  bottomless  purse.  The  time  spent  with  his  cus¬ 
tomer  was  an  invaluable  lesson  in  what  to  buy  for  and 
sell  to  the  woman  of  modest  means. 

Thus,  if  any  merchandising  trend  emerges  in  the 
decades  ahead,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  toward  bring¬ 
ing  the  buyer  closer  to  his  customer,  and  closer  to  the 
selling  floor  than  he  now  is.  If  it  means  chopping  large 
departments  into  smaller  ones,  or  if  it  means  giving 
branches  greater  merchandising  autonomy,  it  will  still 
be  the  way  to  arm  the  buyer  with  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  the  lady  wants.  In  the  light  of  such 
information,  the  figures  produced  by  merchandise  con- 


trols  become  more  meaningfulTaiid  the  advice  ofinanu- 


facturers,  resident  buyers,  and  store  fa^ionists  can  be 
applied  more  intelligently.  Hie  more  accurately  the 
buyer  knows  the  store’s  customer,  the  better  the  store 
can  serve  them. 
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ILLER  &  RHOADS  is  engaged  in  a  year-long 
observance  of  its  75th  anniversary,  marking  the 
growth  from  a  22  x  75  store  to  a  main  store  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  of  nearly  500,000  square  feet  with  branches 
throughout  the  state.  A  block-long  battery  of  historical 
windows,  merchandise  exhibits  throughout  the  year 
and  institutional  ads  are  a  part  of  the  observance. 

The  four  Miller  &  Rhoads  stores  — in  Richmond, 
Lynchburg,  Roanoke  and  Charlottesville — and  the 
affiliated  Stevens  &  Shepherd  shops,  three  men’s  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  in  university  towns,  do  more  than  $37.5 
million  annually.  The  building  of  a  Miller  &  Rhoads 
branch  in  suburban  Richmond — in  Willow  Lawn  Shop¬ 
ping  Center — was  recently  announced. 

The  history  of  this  department  store  began  when 
three  Pennsylvanians  pooled  $3,000  and  opened  a 
1,650  square  foot  dry  goods  store  on  Broad  Street  in 
Richmontkon  October  17,  1885.  These  founders  were 
Linton  O.  Miller,  Webster  S.  Rhoads  and  Simon  Ger¬ 
hart.  Mr.  Gerhart  stayed  only  a  few  years. 

In  1888  Miller  &  Rhoads  moved  into  its  present 
store  on  Broad  Street  and  today  takes  in  almost  all 
that  city  block.  In  1903  the  store  became  a  million 
dollar  business.  Major  building  expansions  on  Grace 
Street  came  in  1913  and  1918. 

Although  floors  were  added  to  the  main  store  in 
1940-41,  in  1945-46  and  even  later,  the  growth  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads  in  the  last  <lecade  and  a  half  has  been 
more  pronounced  in  activities  and  in  additional  plants 
at  other  sites  than  in  enlarging  the  main  store. 

The  goal  for  the  future  has  been  set  by  Webster  S. 
Rhoads,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  and  son  of  one  of 
the  founders:  “It  has  become  fashionable  for  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  to  seek  out  and  write  down  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  image  they  desire  the  public  to  have 
of  them.  Our  store  image  was  developed  about  a  year 
ago  and  is  set  forth  as  the  ambition  for  which  we  have 
asked  the  public  to  hold  us  accountable — Miller  & 
Rhoads  strives  for  the  finest  department  store  service 
by  way  of  its  merchandise,  its  personnel,  its  customer 
facilities,  and  good  citizenship.” 

This  statement  of  policy,  inscribed  on  a  plaque,  was 
ceremoniously  unveiled  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
opening  Miller  &  Rhoads’  Diamond  Jubilee  Year. 


Photographs  at  top  and  right  are  of 
windows  in  the  Miller  &  Rhoads  anni¬ 
versary  series:  a  replica  of  the  1885 
store  front  and  a  typical  living  room 
of  the  period.  Directly  above.  Miller  & 
Rhoads  downtown  plant  today.  The 
entire  Miller  &  Rhoads  group  does  a 
volume  of  over  $37.5  million. 


cation  law;  working  with  the  FTC  on 
the  regulations  that  body  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  under  that  law  and  the  wool 
labeling  and  fur  labeling  laws. 

In  passing,  mention  should  he  made 
of  the  constant  stream  of  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  Division  and  mem¬ 
bers  asking  for  information;  also  the 
large  number  of  members  who  visit 
the  Division  in  the  course  of  the  year 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Division  is  actively  involved  in 
the  work  of  the  NRMA’s  Technical 
Committee,  which  this  year  brought 
out  the  L-22  Standard.  This  estab¬ 
lishes  75  end-use  performance  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  subdivisions  also  have  projects 
of  their  own.  For  example: 


the  problems  store  executives  face  in 
the  daily  conduct  of  their  offices.  And 
the  reason  they  are  made  NRMA  mer¬ 
chandising  projects  is  that  only  in  this 
way- -by  the  application  of  the  many 
minds  we  have  in  our  membership — 
can  we  arrive  at  the  proper  solution  to 
modern  day  merchandising  problems. 

For  example:  Every  year  at  our  con¬ 
vention,  or  between  times,  we  discuss 
one  or  more  general  subjects  of  im¬ 
mediate  or  of  lasting  interest.  Last 
year  we  discussed  Turnover,  Shopping 
Centers,  Fashion  Merchandise  Coordi¬ 
nation.  Stores  contributed  their  best 
minds  to  the  discussion  of  these  sub¬ 
jects.  On  some  we  obtain  the  contri¬ 
bution,  also,  of  leading  manufacturers. 
Hundreds  are  attracted  to  these  ses¬ 
sions,  and  the  attendants  participate 
in  the  floor  discussion. 

To  give  wider  effect  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions,  ideas,  criticisms  these  discus¬ 
sions  engender,  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  publishes  booklets.  This  year 
we  published  four  such,  and  their  dis¬ 
tribution  is  as  wide  as  budgeting  and 
imagination  can  permit. 

Some  ideas  proposed  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  as  projects  apply 
to  all  merchandising  divisions.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  these  are  the  creation  of  basic 
stock  lists,  the  analysis  of  department 
volume  by  classifications,  the  creation 
of  merchandising  manuals. 

The  Merchandising  Division  is  con¬ 
tinually  involved  in  Washington  mat¬ 
ters  that  affect  retailing.  Examples 
would  be  presenting  testimony  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  extension  of  assortment 
of  items  in  the  PXs  of  this  country; 
expressing  the  opposition  of  retailing 
to  a  useless  law  like  the  fiber  identifi¬ 
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MERCHANDISING 


READY-TO-WEAR:  Easter  Sunday  has 
been  the  traditional  cut-off  date  for 
spring  apparel  selling.  Our  directors 
have  long  felt  that  this  cut-off — and 
the  consequent  clearances — truncated 
all  efforts  to  sell  spring  merchandise. 
This  was  especially  damaging  to  profits 
when  Easter  Sunday  occurred  early  in 
the  year. 

The  Ready-to-Wear  Group  has  been 
urging  stores  to  think  twice  about  the 
Easter  Sunday  cut-off.  It  has  been 
urging  that  the  religious  aspects  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of 
selling  merchandise;  that  if  there  are 
markdowns,  take  them  even  before 
Easter  if  you  feel  you  must.  But  try 
to  avoid  the  Easter  week  clearance 
ads — the  all  but  fatal  necessity  for 
slashing  everything  in  ready-to-wear 
when  the  season  has  hardly  yet  begun. 

These  are  some  of  the  continuing 
projects  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group: 


DIVISION 


'T'HE  Merchandising  Division,  with 
its  six  groups,  parallels  the  func¬ 
tion  of  that  division  in  the  store.  In 
other  words,  our  division  is  concerned 
with  helping  the  stores  maximize  their 
volume  and  profit  possibilities.  Every 
project  has  this  objective,  explicitly 
or  implicitly. 

Our  division  is  inseparable  from  the 
stores’  divisions.  While  we  have  a 
staff,  the  members  of  it  do  only  what 
they  are  instructed  to  do — with  some 
imagination  and  creativity,  we  hope, 
as  their  contribution.  The  projects 
themselves  are  the  creation  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  division  and  the  separate 
groups,  all  store  merchandisers. 

Our  projects,  therefore,  stem  from 
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Chairman, 

Vendor  Relations  Committee 
President, 

Coston  Dry  Goods  Co. 


Adele  Elgart 

President, 

Association  of  Buying  Offices 
Executive  Director, 
Specialty  Stores  Association 


William  Burston 

Manager, 

Merchandising  Division 


the  campaign  against  manufacturer 
substitution  of  sizes  and  colors;  study 
of  additional  volume  possibilities  in 
the  teenage  and  junior  departments; 
the  Group’s  collaboration  with  the  Re¬ 
tail  Research  Institute  on  the  electron¬ 
ic  handling  of  merchandise  controls. 

ACCESSORIES  &  SMALLWARES:  The 

major  object  of  this  group  is  the  re¬ 
activation  of  Mother’s  Day  and  its 
greater  volume  and  profit  possibilities. 
This  year  a  special  committee  brought 
out  a  list  of  48  Ways  of  Successfully 
Promoting  Mother’s  Day.  Several 
thousand  copies  were  distributed 
among  our  stores.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  “day”  this  year 
was  so  close  to  Easter  Sunday,  our 
stores — because  of  better  organized 
merchandising  and  sales  promotion 
plans — might  have  scored  very  sub¬ 
stantial  gains.  For  1961,  another  spe¬ 
cial  committee  will  be  appointed. 

Another  major  activity  of  this  group 
is  the  preparation — for  the  first  time — 
of  a  national  and  regional  classification 
analysis  of  the  women’s  glove  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  two-year  work. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS:  This  group 
holds  an  annual  conference  which  is 
having  increasing  impact  on  the  entire 
field.  One  of  the  projects  on  which  it 
is  embarked  is:  collaboration  with  the 
management  division  on  better  quality 
control  for,  and  more  prepacking  of, 
furniture.  A  subcommittee  is  at  work 
on  minimum  standards  for  acceptable 
furniture. 

The  group  is  also  preparing  a  mer¬ 
chandising  manual  for  the  China  and 
Glassware  Department  and  updating 


the  Lamp  Manual.  It  is  engaged  on  a 
two-year  classification  analysis  of  the 
curtain  and  drapery  department,  and 
is  actively  urging  one  major  style 
change  a  year  in  the  furniture  and 
lamp  industries. 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  GROUP:  The  pres¬ 
ent  most  important  assignment  this 
group  has  is  the  reactivation  of  Fath¬ 
er’s  Day  as  a  volume  potential  of  large 
proportions.  A  special  committee  this 
year  published  a  list  of  42  Ways  of 
Successfully  Promoting  Father’s  Day. 
Several  thousands  of  these  were  dis¬ 
tributed. 

The  group  is  studying  how  to  in¬ 
crease  boys’  wear  volume.  It  is  also 
reporting  what  stores  throughout  the 
country  are  doing  about  charging  for 
alterations  for  men’s  clothing.  A  con¬ 
tinuing  project  is  the  establishment  of 
a  true  cash  discount  in  the  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  field. 

PIECE  GOODS  COMMITTEE:  This  com¬ 
mittee,  comprising  buyers  in  stores 
and  buying  offices,  seeks  new  ways 
of  improving  volume.  It  campaigns 
against  “married”  pieces  in  bolts  of 
textile  fabrics,  and  it  is  constantly 
alerting  stores  to  the  necessity  for 
sample-checking  incoming  shipments 
for  possible  shortages. 

FUR  COUNCIL:  The  over-all  objective 
of  the  Retail  Fur  Council  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  fur  industry’s  vol¬ 
ume  and  profit.  The  theme  of  this 
group’s  second  annual  meeting  was 
devoted  to  the  symbols  “301-475-600,” 
meaning  the  industry’s  present  vol¬ 
ume,  the  highest  it’s  ever  been  ( 1946), 
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and  where  it  should  he  in  relation  to 
present  population. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Coun¬ 
cil  secures  and  distributes  vital  statis- 

THE  NRMA 
VENDOR  RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


he  the  best  way  to  describe  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee’s  function.  And 
what  are  some  of  the  issues  which  in¬ 
volve  this  committee? 

A  retailer  cancels  an  order  before  it 
is  due.  The  manufacturer  complains 
that  this  is  in  violation  of  the  Basic 
I'rade  Provisions.  The  committee 
establishes  the  facts  and  acts  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  these  provisions. 

A  manufacturer  complains  that  a 
retailer  unfairly  returned  merchandise. 
The  committee  ascertains  the  facts. 
Again  it  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
Basic  Trade  Provisions. 

In  existence  since  1947,  the  provis¬ 
ions  have  been  responsible  for  reduc¬ 
ing  to  perhaps  two  or  three  complaints 
a  year  instances  of  upset  relations  be- 

THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF 

BUYING  OFFICES 

27  years  old,  the  Association 
of  Buying  Offices  is  an  affiliate  of 
the  NRMA’s  Merchandising  Division, 
and  the  manager  of  the  Division  serves 
as  secretary  of  the  ABO. 

This  affiliation  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  most  NRMA  members  are  clients 
of  the  buying  offices.  Therefore  the 
ABO’s  specialization  in  the  market 
and  the  problems  encountered  there 
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tics  of  classifications’  sales. 

One  of  the  volume-building  projects 
the  Council  is  embarked  on  is  the  con¬ 
tinued  popularization  of  “petites,”  the 


tween  retailer  and  manufacturer  aris¬ 
ing  under  the  provisions. 

There  are  eight  such  provisions  in 
this  voluntary  agreement  between  the 
Association  and  the  original  11  wom¬ 
en’s  apparel  manufacturers’  associa¬ 
tions.  Use  of  these  provisions  as  part 
of  their  own  order  forms  is  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  our  members. 

From  the  retailer’s  point  of  view, 
perhaps  the  largest  contribution  the 
V  endor  Relations  Committee  makes 
today  is  its  constant  defense  of  the 
cash  discount  principle.  It  urges  the 
maintenance  of  the  discount  level  in 
those  industries  when  it  has  already 
been  established;  it  urges  the  dis¬ 
count’s  restoration  in  industries  where 
the  cash  discount  has  been  discontin¬ 
ued;  it  suggests  its  establishment  in 
industries  where  no  “true”  cash  dis¬ 
count  exists. 

The  committee  years  ago  brought 
out  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the 
“why”  of  the  cash  discount,  “Estab¬ 
lished  Discounts  to  Retailers.”  Copies 


are  extensions  of  our  members’  in¬ 
terest. 

Currently  the  ABO  is  involved  with 
certain  manufacturer  associations  on 
the  subject  of  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  associations  have  unilaterally 
banned  cooperative  advertising  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  discriminatory.  The 
ABO  has  defended  it  as  a  valuable  and 
unique  merchandising  service,  as  help¬ 
ful  to  the  retailer  as  it  is  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  illegal  only  if  discrim¬ 
inatory.  The  ABO  has  also  declared 
its  opposition  to  all  abuses  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement. 


coat  size  which  will  ht  the  woman  hve 
feet  four  inches  in  height,  who  repre¬ 
sents  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  country’s  female  population. 


are  available  on  request.  The  com-  | 
mittee  urges  that  new  buyers  be  given  I 
copies;  that  no  reduction  in  cash  dis-  j 
count  be  agreed  to  by  any  buyer  unless 
he  has  the  express  permission  of  hb 
top  management;  that  instances  of  re¬ 
duction  of  cash  discounts  be  reported 
to  the  committee.  1 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
seeks  to  convince  manufacturers,  in 
the  manufacturers’  own  interest,  not  to 
offer  elaborate  prize  or  money  contests 
for  buyers  or  salespeople. 

Perhaps  the  committee’s  greatest 
contribution  in  recent  years  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  established  retailer  was  its  i 
raising  the  alarm  of  the  discounter’s  | 
inroads  and  to  urge  positive  steps  to 
meet  them.  It  analyzed  all  the  ways  i 
some  of  the  stores  had  been  dealing  | 
w  ith  the  situation,  reduced  them  to  24, 
and  published  these  for  the  guidance  j 
of  the  membership.  Of  course  the  I 
method  most  used — and  recommend-  I 
ed — w  as  to  meet  the  discounter’s  prices  , 
"on  the  nose.”  I 


Better  market  timing  by  couture 
ready-to-wear  manufacturers  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  charging  for  cartage  in  New 
V  ork  deliveries  to  consolidators  are 
among  the  issues  which  have  lately 
occupied  the  ABO’s  attention. 

A  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
buying  offices  is  the  Office  Managers’ 
Group.  This  meets  frequently  and  all 
aspects  of  internal  organization  are 
discussed,  with  members  exchanging 
reports  with  constructive  aid  to  all. 

The  ABO  now  has  40  members  and 
represents  an  estimated  90  per  cent  of 
all  retailers  in  the  country. 
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always  the  fashion  choice 


Smart  women  head  for  the  stores  they  know  are  Weatherbee  headquarters.  They  look  for  the  all- 
weather  coats  they  see  in  Harper’s  Bazaar,  Mademoiselle,  New  York  Times  Magazine,  New  Yorker 
and  Today’s  Living.  Gain  profit-provoking  prestige  with  WEATHERBEE  FASHION  ORIGINALS! 

Weatherbee  Coats,  Inc.,  512  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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1950 


introduced 

"ELECTRONIC 

DOORS” 
for  elevators 


In  1950  we  announced,  "This  is  the  electronic  zone  of  detection  on  the  new  Otis  Electronic  Elevator  Door.  As 
illustrated  below  in  color,  this  zone  extends  in  front  of  the  leading  edges  of  both  hoistway  and  elevator  cor  doors 
from  floor  to  shoulder  height.  When  a  passenger  enters  this  zone  of  detection,  it  electronically  "senses"  the 
passenger's  presence  and  energizes  the  relays  that  control  door  operation.  The  result?  The  doors  politely  ond 
obediently  reverse  before  they  can  touch  the  passenger.  This  zone  trovels  with  the  car  and  provides  double-door 
protection  at  each  floor." 
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only  Otis 
can  offer  you 
ELECTRONIC 
DOORS” 
for  elevators 


TRAFFIC  SPEEDING  DOORS  THAT  CAN’T  BE  MATCHED 

for  high  speed  operatorless  elevators 


As  in  1950,  it  still  doesn't  make  good  sense  in  1960  to  equip  high 
speed  operatorless  elevators  with  hoistway  and  elevator  car 
doors  that  fail  to  make  passeng-^rs  step  livelier  when  entering 
or  leaving  a  car. 

Seconds  saved  at  each  elevator  stop  can  add  up  to  hours  of 
foster  service  in  a  busy  building. 

That’s  why  Otis  Electronic  Elevator  Doors  are  designed  to 
encourage  people  to  step  livelier  and  speed  traffic  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  safety. 

Otis  Electronic  Elevator  Doors,  with  their  electronic  proximity 
zone  of  detection,  need  stay  open  at  floor  calls  only  long 
enough  to  permit  a  single  passenger  to  leave  or  enter  a  car. 

OFFICES  IN  297  CITIES  ACROSS 


Then  they  start  closing.  This  alerts  other  passengers  to  step 
lively.  However,  as  long  as  the  electronic  proximity  zone  of 
detection  senses  the  presence  of  other  passengers  in  the 
doorway,  both  hoistway  and  elevator  car  doors  keep  revers¬ 
ing  with  unequalled  electronic  politeness  without  touching 
the  passengers.  Then  they  start  closing  again.  And  the  instant 
the  last  passenger  has  entered  or  left  the  car  the  doors  close 
—and  the  car  speeds  away! 

This  unmatched  traffic  speeding,  obtainable  only  with  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  AUTOTRONIC®  elevators,  is  available  at 
only  slightly  higher  cost  than  such  standard  equipment  as 
rubber-edged  contact  doors  and  phato-electric  devices. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
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Santa  Arrives  at  Hudson’s,  as  the  climax  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day  Santa  Parade. 
Televised  nationally  over  the  AIIC-TV  network,  the  parade  is  the  most  important 
of  Hudson’s  institutional  events  .  .  .  a  way  of  thanking  Detroiters  for  their  support. 


The  Place  of  Special  Events  in  a  PubI 


By  Roy  K.  Erickson,  Special  Executive  Manager, 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


ON  the  moonlit  night  of  July  3, 
1959  two  tons  of  high  explosives 
thuiulered  into  the  heavens  over  the 
Detroit  River.  This  was  the  climax 
of  the  first  annual  International  Free- 
ilom  Festival,  staged  by  Detroit  and 
its  sister-city  Windsor,  Ontario. 

It  took  just  over  half  an  hour  to 
stage  the  show— at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
And  Hudson’s  paid  the  bill  cheer¬ 
fully. 

Was  it  worth  it?  The  most  con¬ 
vincing  answer  I  can  supply  is  to  refer 
you  to  the  front  page  of  the  Detroit 
Press  of  July  1  (see  cut,  opposite). 

The  phrases  “corporate  image”  and 
“store  personality”  are  getting  a  little 
tired.  Yet,  call  it  what  you  will,  there 
is  a  mental  picture  conjuretl  up  by  the 
individual  customer  when  she,  or  he, 


thinks  of  Hudson’s— or  of  any  of  our 
competitors.  This  mental  picture,  on 
a  collective  basis,  is  what  we  are,  anil 
should  be,  concerned  with,  for  it  will 
largely  determine  our  growth. 

Five  hundred  thousand  people  saw 
the  Hudson-sponsored  display.  A  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  read  articles,  saw  film 
clips  on  television  and  read  editorials 
in  all  three  metropolitan  dailies  prais¬ 
ing  Hudson’s  for  its  civic  contribution. 
No  amount  of  advertising  or  display— 
however  well  done— could  achieve  to 
a  comparable  degree  the  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  these  people  formed  towards 
Hudson’s. 

AVdiat  I  am  suggesting  in  this  illus¬ 
tration  is  that  special  events  can,  and 
do,  play  a  vital  role  in  a  store’s  public¬ 
ity  program.  Regarding  sj)ecial  events 


Key  to  Good  Taste  is  presented  to  Detroit 
common  council  president  Mary  t'.  Beck 
by  Joseph  I..  Hudson,  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  as  the  store  opens 
its  Good  'Taste  Exposition.  This  event  fea¬ 
tured  room  settings  of  Hudson’s  Studio  of 
Interior  Decoration  plus  demonstrations 
by  Paul  McCobb  and  Dorothy  Leibes. 
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as  a  “step-sister”  can  be  a  dangerous 
attitude  for  store  management. 

In  developing  a  balanced  special 
events  program,  one  that  fits  and 
forms  your  store’s  image,  the  first  step 
is  diagnosis.  Let’s  find  out  “what  ails 
us.”  What  do  our  customers  think  of 
us,  and  especially  what  do  they  regaril 
as  our  strengths  and  weaknesses? 

The  best  method  I  know  of  to  aid 
in  making  this  diagnosis  is  a  carefully 
constincted  survey,  (onducted  by  a 
capable  research  team. 

Results  of  interviews  condticted  last 
summer  by  our  Research  Department 
revealed  that  most  of  our  customers 
associate  Hudson’s  with  these  specific 
positive  qualities; 

—Honesty  and  reliability 
-High  quality,  well  styled  mer¬ 
chandise 
—Believable  ads 
-Cleanliness  and  neatness 
-Specific  policies— so  you  know 
what  to  expect 
—Excellent  delivery  service 
-Good  telephone  and  mail  order 
shopping  service 
—Freedom  not  to  buy 


Autos  Create 
Hopeless  Jam 

HUUaSMBIalllirkv 
OsMb  Hmm)^  Paiic* 


Fireworks  using  two  Ions  of 
high  explosives  and  costing 
J.  L.  Hudson’s  $10, 000  cli¬ 
maxed  the  first  annual 
International  Freedom  Fes¬ 
tival,  a  two-city  event  iy 
Detroit  and  Windsor,  On¬ 
tario.  .-in  expensive  half 
hour  promotion,  Hudson’s 
agrees,  but  says  it’s  worth  it. 
It’s  one  of  the  store’s  many 
activities  that  contribute  to 
its  corporate  “image.” 


Were  You  Fart  of  the  Mob? 


leel  Hudson’s  is  as  much  a  civic  insti¬ 
tution  as  a  department  store. 

Now,  let’s  assume  that,  through  an 
“image  study,”  you  have  gotten  a  bet¬ 
ter  picture  of  what  kind  of  store  your 
customers  believe  you  to  be— and  who 
your  customers  are. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  customer- 
held  “image”  is  exactly  what  your 
management  w'ants  it  to  be— in  which 
case,  continuing  emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  the  kind  of  special  events 
you  are  already  staging.  In  addition, 
you  might  want  to  supplement  or 
strengthen  these  kinds  of  activities. 

The  other  possible  result  is  that 
there  may  be  a  noticeable  difference 
between  what  management  believes 
your  store  to  be  and  what  your  cus¬ 
tomers  believe  your  store  to  be.  If 
there  exists  this  difference,  manage¬ 
ment  must  make  the  decision  as  to 
which  direction  it  wants  to  go. 

.\fter  management  has  decided  on 
direction,  it  becomes  the  job  of  the 
special  events  manager  to  help  achieve 
the  objective.  This  change  can  be 
radical  —  or  almost  imperceptible. 
.\gain,  it  is  the  function  of  manage- 


— Excellent  parking  facilities  at 
branch  stores. 

—Good  assortment  of  gift  items 
and  “special”  things. 

On  the  negative  side,  customers  indi¬ 
cated  these  things: 

—The  downtown  store  should  be 
more  efficient 

—Employees  should  know  their  jobs 
better 

—  rhe  downtown  store  is  hard  to 
get  to 

—Variety  of  choice  could  be  better 

—Ease  of  shopping  with  children 
should  be  given  attention 

—.More  adequate  places  to  rest  and 
relax  should  be  provided 

—The  downtow'n  store  should  be 
more  suitable  for  middle-aged 
people 

—Parking  facilities  downtown 
should  be  improved. 

These  were  the  specific  points  most 
often  referred  to  by  customers. 

Hudson’s  “image,”  generally,  was 
found  to  be  that  of  a  store  that,  in 
essence,  is  many  things  to  many 
people.  Our  stores  have  relatively 
l)road  class  appeal,  and  most  customers 


The  World’s  Largest  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  is  unfurled  once  each 
year  in  a  ceremony  that  at¬ 
tracts— and  inspires— thousands 
of  Detroiters.  Currently  being 
revised  to  incorporate  new 
stars  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
the  flag  weighs  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  and  towers 
seven  stories  tall. 


ment  to  decide  how  far  you’ll  move 
and  how  fast  you’ll  move. 

With  this  basic  research  behind  you, 
and  assuming  that  management  has 
decided  what  change— and  degree  of 
change— it  wants,  you  still  must  answer 
these  fundamental  questions  before 
adopting  a  special  events  “package”: 

1 .  What  income  groups  are,  or  should 
be,  most  important  to  your  com¬ 
pany?  And  in  what  order? 

2.  What  age  groups  are,  or  should  be, 
most  important?  In  what  order? 

.8.  If  you  have  branch  stores,  does 
ranking  on  these  two  points  follow 
the  same  pattern  as  your  down¬ 
town  store? 

1.  If  you  are  in  a  multi-store  company, 
which  stores  should  you  concen¬ 
trate  your  special  events  in? 

\Vith  these  questions  answered,  you 
can  proceed  to  an  appraisal  of  your 
existing  special  events  programs  and 
determine  which  of  these  help  in  at¬ 
taining  the  objective.  Which  need  to 
lie  strengthened?  Which  should  be 
discontinued?  And  what  new  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  added? 

In  making  this  appraisal,  you  should 
go  into  each  of  the  three  basic  areas 
of  special  events:  public  relations, 
merchandise  shows  and  institutional 
shows. 

Balance  is  important— not  only 
xi’ithin  each  of  the  areas,  but  among 
them. 

In  attaining  this  balance  in  pro¬ 
gramming,  it  is  helpful  to  review  vari¬ 
ous  “approaches”  to  the  subject.  For 
example,  you  should  structure  your 
program  so  that— in  relation  to  your 
objective  of  retaining,  or  shaping, 
your  store’s  image— you  consider: 

1.  Ace  Groups— Small  fry,  subteens 
and  teens,  brides  and  young  mar- 
rieds,  adults  and  senior  citizens. 
Which  are  your  targets? 

2.  Sex— We  all  know  the  importance 
of  women  as  customers,  but  is  the 
male  “the  forgotten  man”  in  your 
store? 

3.  Special  Interests— Are  you  pre¬ 
senting  a  variety  of  events  that  cut 
across  boundaries  of  age,  sex  and 
income? 

4.  Civic  .\ffairs— Is  your  store  re¬ 
garded  as  a  good  corporate  citizen? 

Before  leaving  the  realm  of  general¬ 
ization  and  theory  and  becoming  spe¬ 
cific  about  how  we,  at  Hudson’s,  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  on  a  balanced  special 


Scouting  Around.  .4  view  of  the  activities  that  formed  "The  (iolden 
Trail  of  Scouting,”  Hudson’s  salute  to  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  More  than  15,000  persons  viewed  it  in  a  week. 


events  program,  I  think  we  should 
sjiend  just  a  moment  on  how  to  meas¬ 
ure  a  program’s  results. 

In  this  happy  land  of  intangibles. 
I’m  convinced  that  there  are  three 
prime  yardsticks  for  measuring  success 
or  failure  of  any  given  spiecial  event: 

1.  rRAFFic— How  many  persons  did 
it  attract,  who  might  not  have 
otherw'ise  come  into  your  store  on 
that  day? 

2.  Publicity— How  much  editorial 
coverage  in  the  press,  and  on  radio 
and  TV,  did  the  event  generate 
that  might  otherwise  have  had  to 
be  purchased— or  could  not  have 
been  purchased? 

3.  Public  Relations  Value  or  Pres¬ 
tige  IN  THE  CoMMl!NITY— What  did 
it  accomplish,  and  with  what  im¬ 
pact,  that  reflected  public  credit 
on  your  store? 

In  determining  relative  success  or 
failure,  these  three  yardsticks  must,  of 
necessity,  be  linked  to  the  cost  of  the 
event.  Was  it  worth  it? 

Here  I  have  no  precise  fourth  yard¬ 
stick.  But  it  does  seem  possible  to 
relate  a  “cost  per  thousand”  formula 
to  traffic  and  to  relate  a  “time  and/or 
space”  cost  formula  to  editorial  pub¬ 
licity.  The  public  relations  value  of 
an  event  is  something  that  I  think  we 
all  sense.  We  know  when  an  event  is 
a  “hit”— or  a  turkey. 

Now,  let’s  talk  about  Hudson’s  and 
its  special  events  program. 

As  I  mentioned,  our  Research  De¬ 
partment  conducted  an  “image”  study 
which,  along  with  bringing  out  spe¬ 


cifics,  shotvetl  that  our  customers  come 
from  the  population  spectrum  of  De¬ 
troit.  Our  stores  have  broad  class  ap 
peal.  We  must  attempt  in  our  special 
events  to  mean  many  things  to  many 
people. 

V'ou’ll  recall  from  the  specific  nega¬ 
tive  points  in  the  Hudson  “image” 
study  that  many  of  our  customers  feel 
that  downtown  Detroit  suffers  because 
of  poor  parking  facilities  and  because 
“it’s  hard  to  get  to.”  Hudson’s  down 
town  store  had  some  shortcomings 
too,  you’ll  remember. 

These  findings  came  as  no  real  sur¬ 
prise  to  management.  But  with  this 
cognizance,  Hudson’s  management, 
among  other  decisions,  stated  that  the 
downtown  store  was  to  be  the  focal 
point  of  our  special  events  activity, 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  Hudson’s  downtown  repre¬ 
sents  a  tremendous  capital  investment 
— w'hich  must  be  protected. 

Second,  our  downtown  store  is  the 
pace  setter  and  showcase  of  our  com¬ 
pany.  Our  efforts  here  carry  over  into 
our  branch  stores.  With  much  greater 
space  and  facilities,  we  can  do  a  more 
impressive  job  in  special  events  in  our 
downtown  store. 

Third,  downtown  is  still  the  core  of 
Detroit— and  what  happens  downtown 
is  bigger  news  than  what  happens  in 
the  suburbs. 

In  appraising  our  special  events  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  past  year,  we  came 
up  with  several  conclusions: 

1 .  We  must  do  a  better  job  of  attract¬ 
ing  teens— both  boys  and  girls— to 
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Crazy  About  Cats  are  Detroiters.  Presented  annually  in  Hudson’s  audi¬ 
torium  is  an  exhibition  of  100  fine  cats.  Easy  to  install,  and  with  very 
little  expense,  this  is  a  real  “bargain”  in  the  area  of  special  events. 


our  (lowntown  store. 

2.  We  must  develop  special  events 
that  have  strong  appeal  for  the 
“small  fry”— and,  consequently,  for 
the  young  married  age  bracket. 

.S.  We  must  continue  to  stage  a 
variety  of  special  events— both  in 
our  auditorium  and  in  selling  de¬ 
partments. 

I’d  like  to  take  a  few  examples  from 
recent  Hudson  shows  to  illustrate  how 
we  attempt  to  achieve  balance  in  show 
presentations: 

Activities  for  Specific  Age  Groups 

For  the  Small  Fry,  we've  created 
Easter  animal  shows— utilizing  themes 
and  settings  from  children’s  classics, 
l  ast  year  we  staged  “Easter  in  Alice- 
land,”  using  ideas  from  the  Lewis 
Carroll  classic.  More  than  60,000  per¬ 
sons  viewed  this  show  in  a  10-day  per¬ 
iod.  This  year’s  show,  “The  Wonder¬ 
ful  Land  of  Oz,’’  was  based  on  these 
well-known  stories.  In  addition  to  the 
traditional  Easter  favorites— ducklings, 
chicks,  rabbits,  puppies  and  kittens— 
we  showed  exotic  animals  and  birds  on 
loan  from  the  Detroit  Zoo.  Included 
was  a  trio  of  flaming  pink  flamingoes, 
three  300-pound  turtles  and  a  variety 
of  gaily  colored  birds. 

For  the  Young  Marrieds,  w'e  staged 
an  event  entitled  “The  Wonderful 
World  of  2  to  5’s’’  in  1958.  This  in¬ 
volved  construction  of  an  actual  nurs¬ 
ery  school  classroom  populated  by  pre¬ 
schoolers  from  15  of  Detroit’s  nursery 
schools.  The  public  view'ed  children’s 
activities  through  one-way  glass.  In 


another  area  of  the  auditorium,  the 
|)ublic  heard  experts  lecture  and  saw 
films  on  child  guidance  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Nearly  12,000  persons  saw  this 
six-day  event,  which  netted  substantial 
editorial  publicity. 

For  AntiLTS  and  Senior  Citizens, 
Hudson’s  presented  a  Needlework  Fair 
which  attracted  800  entries  and  14,000 
persons  in  one  week. 

For  Sub-Teens  and  Teen.s,  Fashion- 
ette  panels  have  been  set  up  in  Hud¬ 
son’s  three  stores— Dow-ntown,  North¬ 
land  and  Eastland.  This  group,  which 
numbers  over  100  girls,  participates  in 
two  major  teen  shows  in  March  and 
in  August,  a  table  setting  competition 
and  Saturday  departmental  shows. 
Charm  Clinics  are  conducted  for  in¬ 
terested  teens  at  all  three  stores— with 
over  2,000  girls  graduated  since  incep¬ 
tion.  The  boys’  department  too  has 
worked  unofficially  with  an  advisory 
board  of  male  teens— and  found  their 
candid  advice  of  real  help  in  spotting 
fads  and  trends  prior  to  placing  orders. 

Activities  for  Men 

Naturally,  most  of  any  department 
store’s  promotional  effort  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  female— but  we  try  to 
remember  that  males  are  also  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  For  men,  we  have  such  events 
as  a  Gun  Clinic  in  the  fall,  personal 
appearances  by  sports  celebrities  “in 
season,’’  e.g.,  Jackie  Burke  and  Art 
Wall,  Jr.,  during  golf  season,  and  a 
.Sportsman’s  Theater— w’ith  sponsored 
films  on  a  variety  of  sports  shown  in 
the  sporting  goods  department. 


Activitias  Gaared  to  Special  Intorosts 

In  keeping  with  Hudson’s  image  of 
being  “all  things  to  all  pieople,’’  we’ve 
presented  a  veritable  piotpourri  of 
events.  Here  are  some: 

—Good  Taste  Exposition— a  home 
furnishings  “spectacular.” 

—All  Aboard  for  Space— a  layman’s 
space  seminar. 

—Imported  Auto  Show— even  in 
Detroit  it  drew! 

—Exhibition  of  Fine  Cats— 100  cats 
and  9,000  persons  in  three  days. 

—Tulip  Exhibition. 

—Stock  Market  Forum. 

—Speaking  of  Tomorrow— drama¬ 
tizing  telephones  ’58. 

—Miss  America  Fabric  Fashions. 

—Oriental  Promotion. 

—Import  Fair— European  craftsmen 
lend  Continental  flavor. 

—Idea  Home— Hudson’s  decorates 
the  “prestige”  model  home. 

Civic  and  Cultural  Program. 

In  addition  to  those  events  directly 
related  to  producing  increased  sales, 
a  successful  department  store  must 
also  participate  in  the  civic  and  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  its  community. 

Hudson’s,  like  many  stores  domi¬ 
nant  in  their  communities,  is  regarded 
as  a  Detroit  institution. 

To  fulfill  our  role  in  this  area,  we 
regularly  present  a  civic  bill  of  fare. 
In  1959  this  included  the  unfurling  of 
our  world’s  largest  flag,  participation 
in  a  citywide  cultural  program  called 
“Detroit  Adventure,”  staging  our  an¬ 
nual  Thank-sgiving  Day  Santa  Parade 
—and  staging  the  fireworks  spectacular 
for  the  International  Freedom  Festival 
that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

So  far  in  1960,  we’ve  presented  a 
major  auditorium  show  entitled  “The 
Ciolden  Trail  of  Scouting”  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  And  we  sjxm- 
sored  the  annual  spring  selling  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  The  Detroit  Artists  Market  in 
a  merchandise  area  where  we  usually 
sell  millinery. 

I  hopie  that  in  the  context  of  this 
article  I’ve  provided  some  insight  into 
how  Hudson’s  approaches  special 
events— and  the  piosition  it  occupies  in 
our  store.  Hudson’s  management  in¬ 
sists  that  special  events  function  as  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  publicity 
family— not  as  a  step-sister. 


June,  1960 
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Taen  Programs.  Miller  &  Rhoads  this 
month  received  from  “Seventeen”  the 
magazine’s  first  “AMY”  award  (Award 
for  Merchandising  to  Youth).  It  was 
presented  in  recognition  of  the  s lore’s 
“progressive,  original  merchandising 
program”  to  teen-age  girls.  The  award 
is  in  the  form  of  a  white  inarWe 
sculpture  designed  by  Oronzio  Malda- 
relli  and  entitled  “Dawn  of  Young 
Womanhood.”  Edwin  Hyde,  president 
of  Miller  8:  Rhoads,  accepted  it  at  a 
presentation  ceremony  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  “Seventeen’s”  fall  trends 
fashion  show  early  this  month. 

Five  stores  received  honorable  men¬ 
tion  for  their  teen  programs.  They 
were:  I’he  Harris  Company,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Calif.;  I'he  Hecht  Company, 
W’ashington,  I).  Ci.;  Katten  &  Marengo, 
Stockton,  Calif.;  Sealfon’s,  Ridgewood, 
N.  f.,  and  Shillito’s,  Cincinnati. 


For  Fisherwomen.  A  sporting  goods 
promotion  at  .\braham  &  Straus. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  last  month,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  feminine  interest 
in  fishing.  The  first  500  women  enter 
ing  the  department  on  the  opening 
day  of  a  five-day  special  events  pro¬ 
gram  were  presented  with  lures.  Joan 
Salvato  and  Johnny  Dieckman,  tast¬ 
ing  champions,  showed  ladies  how  to 
cast  a  line  in  a  special  six-foot  pool  set 
up  for  the  occasion.  Attractive  fash- 
ions-to-fish-in  were  modeled,  and  a 
wind-and-wave-proof  hairstyle  created 
by  the  A  8:  S  beauty  salon  was  shown. 
The  author  of  “The  .\rt  of  Fish 
Cookery,”  Milo  Miloradovich,  was  on 
hand  with  recipes  and  advice.  The 
Garcia  Corporation,  makers  of  fishing 
lods,  cooperated  in  the  promotion. 


NUCLEAR  REACTOR  EXHIBIT.  To  dramatize  its  Stainless  Steel  Shop,  Hammaeher  & 
Schlemmer,  New  York,  last  month  had  an  exhibit  entitled  “Science  Improves  Modern 
Living  with  Stainless  Steel.”  It  showed  a  .scale  model  of  the  nuclear  reactor  being  built 
for  an  upstate  electric  generating  station  of  the  Consolidated  Edison  Company.  The 
installation  rcill  supply  the  city  and  Westchester  County  with  nuclear  energy  in  1961, 
The  model,  built  on  a  scale  of  one-quarter  inch  to  one  foot,  is  encased  in  transparent 
plastic.  Also  included  in  the  industrial  part  of  the  exhibit  was  the  replica  of  the  stain¬ 
less  steel  nose  cone  of  an  Explorer  rocket.  In  a  ivindow  display  of  stainless  steel  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  home,  the  background  teas  a  brightly  colored  flow  chart  shou'ing  the 
major  steps  in  the  making  of  stainless  steel. 


FOR  STOCKHOLDERS.  An  innova¬ 
tion  at  the  S.  S.  Kresge  Com¬ 
pany’s  recent  annual  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting  was  a  preview  of 
Kresge’s  new  higher  quality  lines 
in  an  “Operation  Trade-Up  .  .  . 
Grade-Up”  display.  Merchandise 
getting  the  grade-up  treatment 
was  shown,  including  casual  surn- 
mer  apparel,  lingerie,  brand-name 
appliances,  plants,  sports  equip¬ 
ment,  toys  and  furniture. 


Publicity  Value  of  Customer  Survey. 

The  I’eekskill,  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  sponsoring  a  study  of  shop¬ 
ping  habits  and  attitudes,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  determine  how  Peekskill  can 
be  kept  a  major  trading  center  in  spite 
of  the  pressure  of  shopping  centers  in 
the  suburbs.  The  C^enter  for  Research 
in  Marketing,  Inc.,  is  the  research  firm 
in  charge  of  the  project.  The  study  is 
being  conducted  in  three  phases,  and 
as  each  is  completed  the  findings  are 
immediately  published  in  the  local 
newspaper.  Besides  providing  clues  to 
the  direction  downtown  development 
should  take,  the  survey  itself  has  good 
public  relations  value. 
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'^ALL  STREET  U.  S.  A."  How  the  stock  market  operates  was  the  display  director,  gave  10  major  windows  to  the  event.  The  photo  at 

theme  of  a  week-long  program  at  The  Steinbach  Company,  left  is  a  re-creation  of  a  typical  brokerage  office  in  1870,  the  year  of 

Asbury  Park,  N.  in  April.  It  was  undertaken  with  Merrill  the  store’s  founding.  The  other  is  one  of  a  group  featuring  better 

Lynch,  Pearce,  Fenner  and  Smith,  Inc.  Ed  Natter,  Steinbach  dresses.  The  photomural  is  a  scene  in  the  Merrill  Lynch  office. 


took  over  a  section  of  the  furniture  floor  for  informal  flower 
shows.  In  the  store’s  small  auditorium  there  were  lantern  slide 
lectures,  and  a  collection  of  antique  shoes  was  on  exhibit.  The 
Bee  Hive,  on  Long  Island,  was  aiming  at  both  its  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  seasonal  influx  of  summer  customers.  The  ban¬ 
dana  theme,  typifying  American  summer  fun,  will  be  continued 
through  the  season.  Even  the  store  delivery  trucks  are  “slip¬ 
covered”;  salespeople  wear  bandana  smocks  and  shopping  bags 
have  the  bandana  motif.  The  promotion  came  out  of  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  executive  vice  president  Bernard  Siegfried  and 
Schliemann-Borgos,  New  York  visual  merchandising  specialists. 


THE  SLIP-COVERED  STORE.  To  create  the  feeling  of  a  leisurely,  Vic¬ 
torian  Age  summer.  The  Bee  Hive  of  Patchogue,  New  York  last 
month  slipcovered  its  modern  facade  (upper  photo)  in  a  blue  and 
red  bandana  print  and  served  pink  lemonade  from  a  latticed 
gazebo  on  the  sidewalk.  A  section  of  the  street  was  turned  into 
a  shady  pavilion  with  a  giant  bandana  canopy.  Inside,  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  pavilion,  tickets  were  available  to  summer  theatres,  excursions 
and  other  recreations  and  events.  Fashion  shows,  with  a  bandana 
theme,  were  staged  every  afternoon.  Bandana  fashions  were 
rounded  up  from  several  markets,  and  in  some  cases  the  styles 
were  especially  created  for  this  promotion.  Local  garden  clubs 
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SALES  PROMOTION  CONVENTION 


Status,  Present  and  Future,  of  the 
Retail  Sales  Promotion  Manager 

By  Bernie  Elfman 

Sales  Promotion  Manager,  King  Clothing  Co. 


TWO  of  the  addresses  at  the  Sales  Promotion  Division's  convention, 
held  in  Phoenix  on  April  25th,  26th  and  27th,  concerned  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sales  promotion  manager  in  the  store  organization  and 
how  it  can  be  strengthened.  Mr.  Elfman  said  that  the  "dimensions" 
of  the  promotion  job  have  increased.  Advertising  and  display  are  only 
two  of  the  avenues  of  promotional  communication  today;  the  promo¬ 
tion  manager  now  must  use,  and  have  something  to  say  about,  fixtures, 
packaging,  sales  training,  vendor  relations,  general  public  and  press 
relations,  and  market  research.  He  urged  promotion  managers  to 
recognize— and  have  recognized— the  concept  that  sales  promotion 
is  the  total  selling  job. 

Another  speaker  on  the  subject  of  the  sales  promotion  man's  status 
was  Arthur  See,  retail  advertising  director  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  formerly  publicity  director  of  Saks-34th  and  a  past  chairman 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  He  told  his  sales  promotion  audience 
that  by  and  large  they  are  overworked  and  underpaid,  that  the 
importance  of  their  work  is  unrecognized  and  its  possibilities  largely 
unexplored.  "It's  your  fault,"  he  said.  "You're  not  standing  tall 
enough.  And  because  of  this,  the  store  does  not  stand  tall  either." 
The  text  of  Mr.  See's  address  appears  on  page  41. 

Most  of  the  program  of  the  three-day  meeting  consisted  of  panel 
and  audience  discussions  and  slide  film  presentations.  The  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  plans  to  publish  soon  three  reports  consisting  of  con¬ 
vention  discussions  and  additional  material  on  (1)  smaller  store  pro¬ 
motions;  (2)  promoting  to  the  youth  market,  and  (3)  how  to  use  tele¬ 
vision  effectively. 


A  BRIEF  look  into  the  history  of 
our  craft  reveals  that  we  assumed 
the  title  of  sales  promotion  manager 
back  in  the  1920s.  Previous  to  this 
we  were  advertising  managers. 

.\s  retailing  became  more  cognizant 
of  the  power  of  publicity  and  the 
importance  of  its  coordination  we 
emerged  with  a  new  title  and  new 
responsibilities.  The  primary  reason 


that  the  advertising  cocoon  produced 
this  phenomenon  was  that  the  ad  men 
possessed  a  wider  knowledge  of  selling 
techniques  than  anyone  else  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field. 

We  were  esthetic  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  and  direct  the  various  artistic 
talents  required.  We  were  merchant- 
minded  enough  to  understand  and 
work  with  cold  hard  figures  that  repre¬ 


sented  volume  and  profits  and  budgets. 
So  with  some  cerebration,  some  aggra¬ 
vation  and  an  occasional  hallucina¬ 
tion,  the  sales  promotion  man  com¬ 
bined  these:  added  a  good  measure  of 
his  own  sales  psychology,  and  finally 
became  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the 
greatest  personal  spending  the  world 
has  ever  known:  well  over  $215  bil¬ 
lion  in  retail  sales  in  1959. 

.\nd  over  the  years,  no  other  divis¬ 
ion  of  retailing  has  experienced  a  more 
rapidly  increasing  importance  to  re¬ 
tailing  than  our  craft. 

About  18  months  ago  at  one  of  our 
conventions,  a  group  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  men,  including  myself,  were  gath¬ 
ered  in  someone’s  hospitality  suite  and 
the  conversation  became  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  sales 
promotion  man  in  the  current  retail 
picture. 

Let’s  face  it:  The  most  important 
thing  to  any  individual  who  is  gain¬ 
fully  employed  is  his  earning  power. 
But  here  we  come  to  a  seemingly  in¬ 
congruous  note.  If  we  assume  that 
earnings  are  an  indication  of  status  it 
would  appear  that  the  acquisition  of 
merchandise  has  been  better  than  70 
|jer  cent  more  important  than  its  dis¬ 
position.  I  didn’t  pick  that  figure  out 
of  the  air,  it  is  absolutely  factual. 

We  reasoned  that  here  was  the  most 
competent  sales  talent  in  the  store,  and 
yet  in  too  many  cases  it  was  confined 
(whether  of  its  own  accord  or  by  out¬ 
side  influences)  to  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  selling  job  .  .  .  and  for  tliis 
reason  the  store  was  not  getting  the 
full  benefits  of  its  potential. 
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One  member  of  the  group  suggested 
that  we  rep>eat  the  process  of  the  1920s 
and  again  change  our  title;  this  time 
to  “Marketing  Director”  in  the  hope 
that  liiis  tag  would  admit  us  into  the 
higher  echelons.  But  I  don’t  feel  this 
is  an  apjjellative  problem.  We’re  big 
boys  now  and  we  certainly  recognize 
the  tact  that  status  must  be  earned. 

It  there  ever  was  a  time  for  us  to 
step  up  our  status  it’s  right  now,  in 
the  hottest  competitive  climate  in  re¬ 
tail  history.  The  dimensions  of  the 
selling  job  have  increased  with  almost 
explosive  intensity! 

I  think  that  now  the  retail  business 
is  readv  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  sales 
job  is  equal  to,  if  not  more  important 
than,  any  other  phase  of  the  business. 
Mercirandise  is  not  created  at  the  store 
level,  it  is  purchased. 

With  today’s  advanced  communica¬ 
tions.  all  stores  are  able  to  offer  the 
same  quality  at  the  same  prices  as  their 
competition.  I  'do  not  discount  the 
existence  of  creative  merchandising, 
but  its  scope  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
broad,  multi-faceted  job  of  creative 
selling.  This  alone  is  a  basic  reason 
why  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  stores 
must  rely  more  than  ever  on  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  selling  force. 

There  are  no  stores  today  that  can 
sit  back  and  do  business  on  the  basis 
of  tradition  and  reputation  alone. 
New'  departures  in  retailing  are  creat¬ 
ing  reputations  and  images  overnight. 

Let’s  examine  for  a  moment  one  of 
the  most  controversial  of  these  new 
departures,  the  discount  operation. 
.\s  you  know,  practically  all  of  them 
are  open  every  night  until  nine  or  10 
o’clock. 

After  dinner  the  entire  family  climbs 
into  their  car  and  drives  over.  They 
park  in  a  huge,  well  lit,  well  paved 
area  for  free,  and  with  no  traffic  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  place  is  usually  decorated  and 
lighted  like  it’s  circus  time.  In  fact, 
many  entrances  resemble  a  midway, 
with  kiddie  rides,  popcorn  vendors, 
hot  dogs,  pizza  and  drink  stands. 

Mom  and  Pop  happily  push  a  shiny 
chrome  cart  through  acres  of  bargain 
priced  merchandise  where  you  can  buy 
anything  from  diamonds  to  diapers, 
and  they  all  have  a  ball.  This  image 
is  a  working  model  of  that  thing  called 
togetherness.  ...  In  fact,  it  might 
even  replace  television. 


Harold  Morahn  of  Gortz 
Hoods  Solos  Promotion  Division 


Harold  R.  MERAHN,  vice  president 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of 
B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  last  month.  He  succeeds 
Arthur  H.  Truitt,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  AA.  O'Neil  &  Company,  Akron, 
who  becomes  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Division. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  O.  Wil¬ 
liam  Spoor,  publicity  director.  Love- 
man,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham,  first 
vice  chairman;  Chester  M.  Leopold, 
vice  president.  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne,  second  vice  chairman,  and 
Joseph  Purcell,  sales  promotion  direct¬ 
or,  Fowler,  Dick  and  Walker,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  secretary-treasurer. 


This  is  one  of  the  elements  that  are 
heating  the  competitive  atmosphere. 
View  it  and  the  other  components  with 
respect,  because  they  are  providing  all 
sales  promotion  folk  with  a  challenge 
that  can  only  result  in  elevation  -of 
stature. 

Whether  your  organization  is  steeped 
in  tradition  or  whether  you  perform 
your  chores  for  one  of  the  new  com¬ 
petitors,  the  same  principle  of  sales 
jjerformance  applies.  And  in  order  to 
give  our  stores  the  full  benefit  of  our 
talents  we  must  recognize  those  areas 
other  than  ads  and  displays  which  have 
now'  become  potent  sales  tools. 

Fixtures  and  Packages  That  Sell. 

There’s  fixturing.  We’ve  always  had 
it  but  it  was  something  to  hold  mer¬ 
chandise  and  sometimes  lent  itself  to 
nice  little  displays. 

We  know  now  that  it  can  be  a  pow¬ 
erful  ally  in  this  total  selling  job. 
Especially  self-service  and  self-selection 
units.  Architects,  designers,  and  fix¬ 


ture  manufacturers  are  knocking  them¬ 
selves  out  to  come  up  with  units  that 
will  practically  put  the  merchandise 
into  the  customer’s  hands.  Yet  they 
don’t  begin  to  have  the  sales  back¬ 
ground  we  have.  Our  knowledge  of 
sales  psychology  and  display  can  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  planning  of 
these  fixtures.  But  when  I  spoke  to  a 
leading  architect  recently,  he  told  me 
he  rarely  has  any  contact  with  sales 
promotion  people;  only  merchandise 
managers. 

1  can  understand  the  importance  of 
merchandising  infonnation  regarding 
departmental  jjercentages  of  sales.  But 
this  is  basically  a  problem  of  square 
feet  and  cubic  feet.  If  we  devoted  a 
little  time  to  studying  this  problem 
there  is  no  doubt  the  selling  potential 
would  be  increased  many-fold. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  fixtures 
themselves  are  fast  becoming  the  most 
potent  instore  sales  factor. 

Hand  in  hand  with  fixturing  we 
have  store  planning,  departmental  co¬ 
ordination,  traffic  flow,  lighting,  decor. 
There’s  a  magic  way  to  put  all  these 
things  together  so  that  customers  fol¬ 
low'  a-  pattern  of  travel  through  the 
store  without  conscious  effort. 

I’m  not  throwing  this  store  planning 
thing  into  the  sales  promotion  prov¬ 
ince  without  precedent.  At  the  NRMA 
convention  in  January,  1957,  a  sales 
promotion  session  featured  Peter  Cope¬ 
land,  one  of  America’s  foremost  store 
architects.  Mr.  Copeland  in  speech 
and  pictures  gave  us  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  this  field— from  wall 
to  wall,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  from 
selling  fixtures  to  stock  fixtures,  in  this 
first  formal  look  into  a  new  aspect  of 
selling.  I  am  willing  to  accept  this  as 
a  broad  hint  of  what’s  to  come  for 
sales  promotion. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  areas  for 
building  sales  is  packaging.  From  the 
very  outset  this  is  our  baby;  because  a 
package  is  nothing  more  than  a  good 
or  bad  ad  wrapped  around  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  must  be  composed  like 
an  ad.  Size,  shape,  design,  typography, 
copy,  are  all  phases  in  which  sales 
thinking  at  the  retail  level  can  be  of 
tremendous  value  to  the  designer  and 
converter;  they  are  the  facets  necessary 
to  speed  customer  selection  and  shop¬ 
ping,  because  although  leisure  has 
become  a  by-word  of  modern  living, 
people  are  too  busy  rushing  from  one 
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leisurely  pursuit  to  the  other  to  apply 
it  to  shopping.  Here  is  a  coordinated 
selling  job  that  begs  for  good  sales 
talent. 

Good  packaging  is  also  a  boon  to 
sales  training.  In  many  cases  it’s  the 
only  way  a  salesgirl  can  learn  the 
selling  |x>ints  of  an  item.  You  can 
prove  this  to  yourself  by  noting  a  sell¬ 
ing  point  on  a  package  such  as  “This 
is  machine-washable.’’  Then  ask  the 
sale^irl,  “Is  this  machine-washable?’’ 
Seven  out  of  10  times  she’ll  ask  you  to 
wait  a  moment  while  she  looks  at  the 
package.  Then  she’ll  give  you  a  look 
like  she  just  discovered  America  and 
say,  “Surely  it  is.  It  says  so  right  here 
on  the  package.’’ 

Here  again  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  recognized  our  affinity  to  a  new 
area  when  it  set  up  the  nation’s  first 
retail  packaging  clinic  back  in  1956. 

Promotion's  Job  with  People.  Sales 
promotion  can  do  more  for  sales  train¬ 
ing  than  just  putting  selling  features 
on  a  package.  There’s  more  talk  and 
more  money  spent  on  sales  training 


today  than  ever  before;  and  yet  we 
know  we  have  less  good  salespeople 
than  ever  before.  You  don’t  have  to 
spend  much  time  in  some  of  our  best 
stores  to  hnd  out  this  fact. 

It  takes  more  than  training  films 
and  manuals.  This  is  a  job  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  a  psychological,  public 
relations  angle.  You  don’t  have  to 
teach  them  to  sell;  just  give  them 
intelligent  education  in  the  qualities 
and  properties  of  the  merchandise. 
When  they  gain  this  knowledge  it’s 
only  human  nature  to  want  to  show 
it  off  to  every  customer  they  can  get 
their  hands  on  .  .  .  and  that’s  the  best 
kind  of  selling. 

Add  to  this  a  well  planned  employee 
relations  program  that  instills  pride  in 
the  store  and  builds  enthusiasm  and 
you  come  up  with  a  double  barreled 
motivation  for  enthusiastic  selling. 
Here  again  are  ingredients  which  we 
use  every  day  in  our  sales  promotion 
function.  It’s  only  a  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Vendor  relations  are  a  natural  for 
this  profession,  and  in  January  1959, 


Keynote  speaker  at  the  first  session  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
convention  in  Phoenix  was  Senator  Barry  Goidwater  of  Arizona, 
shown  above  (center)  with  Edward  F.  Engle  (left),  manager  of  the 
Division,  and  Alfred  C.  Thompson  (right),  executive  vice  president  of 
Miller  &  Rhoads  and  president  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Thompson  was  chairman  of  the  opening  session  of  the 
conference. 


Sam  Cohen  of  Lit  Brothers  proved  it 
most  conclusively  with  one  of  the  best 
talks  I’ve  ever  heard  on  the  subject. 
[Stores,  February  1959.]  I  suggest  we 
all  read  it  again  and  learn  how  big 
our  job  can  really  be  and  how  much 
we  can  do  for  our  stores  in  this  area. 

Customer  relations  and  the  creation 
of  good  customer  services  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  any  promotion  because  the  end 
result  continues  to  produce  sales  long 
after  the  promotion  is  forgotten. 

General  public  and  press  relations  { 
is  an  area  that  management  is  finally  [ 
recognizing  as  an  instrument  for  build-  r 
ing  store  prestige.  It  is  a  most  vital  I 
part  of  our  publicity  job  involving  p 
community  activities,  continuous  li-  | 
aison  with  the  press  and  at  times  some 
fancy  footwork— for  which  we  already 
have  a  reputation,  and  that’s  fine  be¬ 
cause  occasionally  someone  has  to  be 
good  at  slipping  the  punches. 

Then  there’s  a  thing  called  market- 
ing,  a  word  that’s  bandied  around  in  | 
the  most  exalted  industrial  circles.  | 

I  will  assume  that  basically  it  concerns 
market  research,  and  with  apologies  to  ■, 
some  fine  research  people  and  some 
fine  research  jobs  let  me  quote  a  little  f 
thing  that  appeared  in  one  of  our  ad 
journals  recently:  | 

With  a  ton  of  charts  and  a  won-  I 

drous  plan,  ( 

He  comes,  behold  the  research  man. 
Give  him  four  and  twenty  scholars,  j 
Give  him  twenty  thousand  dollars,  \ 

And  in  time  he’ll  bring  to  view 
Facts  that  you  already  knew. 

As  I  stated  before,  there  are  some 
fine  research  people  doing  fine  research 
jobs,  but  the  majority  of  the  research 
required  for  better  selling  in  our  stores 
doesn’t  require  all  that  equipment. 

I  would  say  that  the  members  of  this 
craft  have  enough  equipment  above 
the  ears  to  research  the  direction  in 
which  their  stores  should  be  going 
and  Ultimately  to  become  full-fledged 
members  of  the  store  policy-making 
groups  armed  with  this  information. 

Total  Selling.  Certainly  the  areas 
we’ve  covered  are  too  much  for  one 
man  in  many  stores.  But  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  people  who  do  these 
things,  whether  in  store  or  out  of  store, 
be  guided  by  a  talent  that  can  apply 
sales  psychology  to  a  multitude  of  sit¬ 
uations,  in  order  that  these  areas  be  j 
used  to  their  fullest  effectiveness.  j 
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Ticket  to  the  Top 
For  Sales  Promotion  Men 

A  former  store  executive  says  that  the  future  in  retailing 
belongs  to  promotion  managers,  if  they'll  face  up  to  their 
responsibilities  and  "get  off  the  fence." 

By  Arthur  See 

Retail  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


However  you  accept  this  approach, 
you  must  admit  the  possibilities  are 
quite  interesting.  The  only  question 
that  lemains  is  how  do  you  go  about 
gaining  this  autonomy.  The  real  an¬ 
swer  is  in  each  person’s  own  mind. 
Most  imfKjrtant  is  the  individual  con¬ 
ception  of  the  full  sales  promotion 
function;  because  the  first  step  is  a 
mental  step  and  concerns  attitude. 

You  might  question  a  dozen  sales 
promotion  men  who  are  even  now 
directing  or  c(x>rdinating  this  total 
selling  job.  And  you’d  probably  get 
a  dozen  different  answers.  But  behind 
each  answer  you’d  find  the  same  phi¬ 
losophy: 

Not  just  an  acceptance  of  this 
premise  but  a  definite  conviction  that 
sales  promotion  is  the  total  selling  job; 
and  that  the  total  selling  job  is  the 
primary  factor  in  successful  retailing. 

It  will  require  study  and  research 
and  mental  flexibility  to  adapt  to  the 
rapid  changes  we  face.  It  will  involve 
intelligent  diplomacy  and  creative 
thought.  It  will  take  one  of  the  best 
public  relations  jobs  you’ve  ever  done! 


Style  in  Advertising 

O  point  up  his  talk  on  advertsing 
design  at  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  conference,  Morris  L.  Rosenblum, 
creative  advertising  administrator  of 
Mocy's  New  York,  showed  a  series  of 
slides.  Many  were  made  from  illustra¬ 
tions  in  his  book,  "How  to  Design 
Better  Newspaper  Advertising,"  which 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  NRMA 
will  publish  later  this  year. 

'There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
about  store  advertising  style,"  said  Mr. 
Rosenblum.  "One  recommends  the 
policy  of  consistency.  Every  ad,  they 
soy,  should  reflect  the  spirit  of  every 
other  ad— to  help  build  one  kind  of 
image.  Another  group  recommends  a 
policy  of  innovation— every  ad  differ¬ 
ent  in  style  and  different  in  character. 
They  say  this  builds  an  image  of  drama 
and  excitement. 

"Are  the  two  schools  of  thought 
diametrically  opposed?  No:  either  one 
or  the  other  or  a  combination  of  the 
two  can  help  create  a  store  image. 
The  paramount  consideration  is  the 
need  for  a  policy  of  planned  continu¬ 
ity." 


There  is  no  harder-working  group 
in  the  advertising  business  than  the 
administrators  of  retail  advertising. 
.And  I  am  tempted  to  add,  out  of  sheer 
brotherhood,  that  there  is  no  harder- 
working  group  in  retailing  than  the 
dedicated  staff,  from  beginners  to  boss, 
up  in  the  advertising  offices. 

How  often  have  you  looked  back  at 
your  store  at  night,  dead  black  except 
for  a  row  of  lights  that  measure  off, 
far  more  accurately  than  blueprints, 
the  exact  span  of  your  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  .  .  .  Copy  is  working  late, 
.Art  is  working  late.  Layout  is  working 
late.  Production— of  course— is  working 
late.  Retail  advertising  is  famous  for 
those  lights.  They’re  an  indigenous 
part  of  the  view  from  your  side  of  the 
fence. 

And  you’re  not  only  overworked. 
You  are  also  underpaid  and  under- 
recognized.  And  this,  from  my  side 
of  the  fence— as  retail  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  an  influential  metropolitan 
newspaper— is  the  tragic  part  of  the 
story,  and  the  challenge. 

Let  us  name  your  honest  enemy. 
You  all  know  that  you  are  in  a  fight 
to  the  finish  against  the  buyers  in 
your  buyer-run  stores. 

Nearly  every  buyer  wants  the  big¬ 
gest  ad,  the  most  expensive  newspaper, 
the  best  artist,  and  the  top  right  out¬ 
side  position.  And  if  the  buyer  doesn’t 
get  every  single  one  of  these  sacred 
stipulations,  it’s  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment’s  fault  when  an  ad  flops. 
Yet,  think  how  many  times  you’ve 
scheduled  a  really  hot  item,  a  great 
piece  of  merchandise  .  .  .  and  every¬ 


thing  went  wrong  with  the  ad.  The 
artist  came  in  with  a  hangover,  the 
copywriter  was  feeling  like  a  poetess, 
the  layout  had  to  be  rammed  into  a 
second-p>osition  build-up,  the  paper 
gave  you  a  lousy  engraving.  And 
the  ad  pu//ed— pulled  tremendously 
—broke  all  records. 

Was  it  a  great  miracle?  No.  It  was 
great  merchandise.  When  it  comes  to 
great  advertising,  you  just  cannot  beat 
great  merchandising.  I  know  you 
know  this.  And  I  know  merchandise 
managers  know  this.  And  I  frankly 
suspect  that  even  buyers  know  this. 

.And  this  is  a  gigantic  part  of  your 
problem.  You  are  stuck  with  a  top- 
echelon  mind  and  a  second-echelon 
feeling.  Well,  brothers,  I  think  you’re 
wrong.  You  and  your  staff  have  the 
resp>onsibiIity  of  establishing,  support¬ 
ing  and  selling  the  personality  of  your 
store. 

This  is  a  top-echelon  responsibility 
and  you  are  wrong  .  .  .  wrong  .  .  . 
wrong  .  .  .  every  time  you  let  a  buyer 
intimidate  you,  every  time  you  allow 
a  buyer  to  be  a  prima  donna  up  in 
your  department,  and  especially  every 
time  you  permit,  without  squashing  it 
flat,  one  of  those  familiar  tirades  that 
runs  like  this:  “I  didn’t  make  my  day 
lecause  my  ad  was  stuck  down  on  the 
bottom  of  the  page  .  .  .  and  HE 
wouldn’t  change  it.’’ 

A  good  item  will  pull  even  if  it  runs 
upside  down.  Brilliant  advertising 
cannot  save  a  bad  item.  Brilliant  ad¬ 
vertising  can  only  multiply  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  good  items.  If  an  item 
doesn’t  pull  it’s  the  item’s  fault,  the 
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buyer’s  lault~not  yours  or  the  news¬ 
papers.  Taking  it  on  the  chin  for  poor 
advertising  response  is  why  the  sales 
promotion  manager  is  so  often  under- 
recognized.  And,  when  you’re  under¬ 
recognized,  of  course,  you’re  under¬ 
paid  and  overworked. 

The  True  Promotion  Job.  Under  every 
circumstance  in  the  btK)k,  you  and 
your  staff  prtKluce  an  impressive 
amount  of  fine  advertising,  even  great 
advertising.  And  let  me  tell  you: 
there’s  very  little  great  merchandising. 
Buyers,  even  in  many  cases,  merchan¬ 
dise  managers,  are  professional  fence- 
sitters.  Every  order  for  12  pieces  of 
this  and  six  pieces  of  that  proves  it. 
Buyers  diddle  around  with  “safe” 
orders  until  they’re  sure,  then  they 
plunge.  They’re  psychopathically 
fence-sitters.  In  a  way,  they  have  to 
be.  But  not  you.  You  must  be  fire¬ 
works.  You  must  be  authority.  You 
must  l)e  certain  knowledge  and  wis¬ 
dom.  You  must  be  an  adventurer 
armed  with  judgment.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  mind,  the  creative  mind,  the  cre¬ 
ative  sales  mind,  is  psychopathically 
incapable  of  fence-sitting  in  comfort. 
And  I  say  this  is  your  ticket  to  the 
top! 

There  are  enough  valiant  men,  big 
men,  in  your  business  who  have  prov¬ 
en  definitely  that  the  sales  promotion 
manager  of  a  store  can  be  well-staffed, 
can  be  well  paid,  can  be  recognized  as 
the  key  figure  he  is. 

You  must  be  the  vital  force  in  your 
store.  You  must  supply,  for  the  whole 
store,  the  animation,  the  vigor,  the 
imagination,  the  big  steps  that  will 
give  the  store  a  responsible  and 
healthy  position  in  the  economic  com¬ 
munity  of  your  city.  That’s  yotir  job. 

There  is  no  place  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  no  place  in  retail  advertising  for 
fence-sitters.  They’re  safe  only  in  their 
own  minds  when  they  climb  up  on  the 
fence  and  sit  there  without  vitality, 
without  dynamics.  .\nd  though  they 
are  safe  in  their  minds,  they  are  not 
safe  in  their  jobs. 

Doing  What  Hasn't  Been  Done.  “Beat 
Yesterday”  is  dead  thinking.  The  goal 
of  day-to-day  volume  will  never  lose 
lustre,  but  the  methods  of  getting  it 
must  change.  Going  after  Mother’s 


Day  volume  just  as  you  did  last  year 
—except  maybe  this  year  you’ll  put  the 
logo  in  a  heart— is  a  negation  of  every¬ 
thing  you’re  capable  of. 

Let  buyers,  if  you  must,  operate  on 
last  year’s  ad  book.  Let  merchandise 
managers,  if  you  must,  measure  their 
confidence  strictly  by  what’s  been  done 
before  either  in  your  store  or  in  some 
other  store. 

Doesn’t  something  deep  down  in 
you  die  a  little  every  time  someone 
throws  down  a  tear  sheet  of  an  ad  that 
ran  in  New  York  or  Dallas  or  San 
Francisco  or  Kalamazoo  with  a  loiitl 
“Why  can’t  we  do  something  like 
this?”  WMien  you  know  he’d  never  let 
yon  use  all  that  white  space,  never  let 
you  have  a  lO-point  price,  never  let 
yon  purr  over  the  merchandise  instead 
of  shouting.  I’ll  go  to  my  grave  still 
not  understanding  what  there  is  in  the 
human  mind  that  trusts  implicitly 
anything  .  .  .  anything  .  .  .  even  some¬ 
thing  downright  bad  .  .  .  that  has  been 
produced  in  the  public  print  by  some¬ 
one  else,  yet  balks  at  trying  a  great 
new,  fresh  idea  that  comes  out  of  his 
own  store’s  advertising  department. 

I’m  convinced  it’s  our  fault.  Or, 
rather,  since  I’m  now  on  the  other  side 
of  the  advertising  fence,  it’s  yonr  fault. 
You’re  not  standing  tall  enough.  And 
because  of  this,  the  store  does  not 
stand  tall  either. 

For  example,  newspapers  take  well 
over  90  per  cent  of  your  media  dollars, 
but  what  do  you  do  to  prone  to  your¬ 
self,  much  less  to  your  boss,  that  you 
are  choosing  them  wisely  and  profit¬ 
ably?  Probably  nothing  more  than 
watching  circulation  figures— and  you 
know  that  a  quantitative  valuation,  by 
itself,  is  as  useless  in  selecting  proper 
media  as  it  is  in  anything  else. 

I  used  a  result  test  for  years  that 
worked  with  a  beautiful  simplicity.  A 
weekly  advertising  result  sheet  was  de¬ 
livered  to  each  merchandise  manager 
by  his  buyers  every  week.  It  showed 
each  ad,  its  size,  the  paper  it  appeared 
in,  the  ad’s  cost,  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise  in  stock  the  day  the 
ad  ran,  the  amount  of  merchandise  in 
stock  a  week  later,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  ad’s  cost  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  goods  sold  in  that  week.  If 
an  ad  was  repeated  within  the  week, 
neither  ad  was  counted. 


Simple?  Very.  Accurate?  Very.  Par¬ 
ticularly  since  this  test  was  done  b\  the 
merchandise  manager  and  his  secre¬ 
tary,  not  by  statistical  people.  W’ith 
this  result  sheet  in  hand,  the  menhan- 
tlise  manager  who  signed  the  orders 
(ould  not  be  fooled  by  his  buyers. 
I’his  kind  of  media  test  may  not  fit 
into  your  kind  of  store,  but  I  urge  you 
to  devise  a  similar  test  that  will  work. 
Keep  it  simple,  and  keep  at  it  leligi- 
oiisly. 

Armed  with  figures  like  this,  you 
(an  talk  profitable  newspaper  results. 
\^)lume  alone  is  not  the  important 
thing.  Of  course  the  volume-at-all-costs 
people  in  your  store  will  |>ooh-|)ooh 
such  a  statement,  but  your  top  man¬ 
agement  will  listen  with  great  interest. 
They  know  that  ultimate  profit  is  the 
need  as  never  before.  And  they’ll  work 
with  you  if  you  give  them  tangible 
facts. 

The  Key  Word  Is  DOI  Kenneth  Collins 
came  up  with  a  unique  idea  not  long 
ago.  Think  (jf  this:  “A  sales  promo 
tion  manager  should  promote  sales.” 
Now  how  about  that  for  advanced 
thinking?  I’m  not  being  as  funny  as 
you  think.  Do  yon  promote  sales?  Or 
do  you  announce  them?  Do  you  do 
anything  to  bring  customers  into  your 
store  beyond  presenting,  one  by  one, 
the  items  the  merchandise  staff  selects? 

It  is  |x)ssible  in  the  foreseeable 
future  that  instead  of  an  increase,  the 
economic  seers  may  suggest  a  decrease 
for  a  coming  season.  Car  loadings, 
slide  rules,  inventories  and  crystal 
balls  may  all  look  bad— but  even  at  a 
time  like  that,  promotion  can  work 
wonders.  That  is  if  it  isn’t  just  a  “beat 
yesterday”  promotion.  Mr.  Collins  sug¬ 
gests  that  you  plan  plus  events,  that 
you  do  everything  you  did  last  year 
and  then  do  twice  as  much  this  year. 
Now  that  doesn’t  mean  spend  twice  as 
much  money  ...  or  even  any  more 
money.  The  important  word  is  DO— 
do  twice  as  much,  think  twice  as  hard, 
plan  twice  as  effectively.  DO— that’s 
the  vitality  word,  the  vigor  word.  DO 
twice  as  much.  Get  off  your  fence! 

To  begin  with,  sit  down  with  your 
promotional  plan  for  the  balance  of 
this  year.  Go  over  it  event  by  event, 
and  add  to  the  goals  of  each  one  of 
them.  To  achieve  these  bigger  goals, 
add  more  time,  add  new  ideas,  add 
new  approaches,  add  new  audiences. 
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Then  (heck  back  on  the  potential 
sales,  and  you’ll  probably  see  that,  eco¬ 
nomic  necromancy  to  the  contrary, 
vou  will  be  planning  for  an  increase. 
And  this  is  your  job;  this  is  your  func¬ 
tion  itt  your  store.  You  must  plan  for 
the  bigger  and  the  better.  Things  will 
probably  never  be  bigger  and  better  if 
you  don’t. 

You  and  Tomorrow's  Customer.  In 

1960,  1070,  1980,  the  future  of  your 
store  is  moving  directly  into  your 
hands,  directly  into  the  bailiwick  of 
Sales  Promotion. 

One  of  the  most  articulate  men  in 
our  profession,  E.  R.  Weiss,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  bnxhure  entitled  The  New  Era 
of  the  Sophisticated  Shopper.  Every¬ 
one  of  you  must  read  it,  if  only  to  see 
for  yourself  these,  among  other  chal¬ 
lenging  facts: 

1.  Ry  1970,  45  |jer  cent  of  all  families 
will  have  incomes  over  $7,500  after 
taxes  in  terms  of  tcxlay’s  dollar. 

2.  Fifty  |jer  cent  of  all  retail  vol¬ 
ume  is  now  done  after  4:30  P.M. 

3.  The  buying  public  is  an  ever 
growing  literate  and  sophisticated 
group. 

Who  in  your  store  has  the  imagina 
tive  thinking  to  interpret  changes  like 
these  into  profitable  retailing  in  your 
town?  1  don’t  know  what  the  answer 
is  in  your  mind,  but  it  should  be  “I 
have.”  Now  this  is  a  little  unkind  to 
buyers  and  merchandise  people,  but  I 
don’t  know  how  else  to  show  you  your 
challenge.  Of  all  the  people  in  your 
store,  XU  ho  are  the  most  literate?  Your 
staff!  You  probably  have  more  college 
degrees  in  your  department,  more 
theater-goers,  more  music  devotees, 
more  sports  car  enthusiasts  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  store. 

You  and  your  staff  are  a  better  gauge 
of  the  public’s  taste,  the  public’s  in¬ 
creasing  sophistication  and  knowledge, 
the  public’s  wishful-thinking.  The 
buying  public,  today,  is  not  running 
scared.  They’re  terribly  conscious  of 
their  nerv  income  status.  You— and 
not  the  buyer  who  discovers  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  can  make  inferior  dresses 
for  a  few  cents  less— must  hold  the 
future  of  your  store  in  your  hands. 
Take  it  in  your  hands.  Work  with 
vigor.  Get  off  the  fence. 

\Ve  have  come  to  the  threshold  of 
the  Thinking  Man’s  Economy.  And, 
sales  promotion  managers,  that’s  you! 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE 

Fashion  Coordination 

Garry  Moore’s  entertaining  interlude,  ‘‘That 
Wonderful  Year,”  reviving  song-hits  of  the  past, 
inevitably  awakens  recollections  of  the  fashions 
w'hich  w’ere  the  mode  when  these  tunes  were  {xrp- 
ular  favorites.  From  “Floradora”  to  “My  Fair 
Lady”  one  unconsciously  associates  costumes  worn 
by  the  singers  with  the  record  runs  of  their  vehicles 
and  the  songs  which  gave  them  fame.  .  .  .  Mer¬ 
chants  as  well  as  TV  personalities  can  make  senti¬ 
mental  excursions  to  the  style  successes  of  yesteryear— in  memory  at  any 
rate.  For  example,  7925  conjures  up  visions  of  a  dream  fabric  which  came 
over  the  hill  to  dominate  dress  demand  for  seasons  to  come— transparent 
velxiet!  Fashion  forecasting’  was  not  yet  the  generally  accepted  approach 
to  a  market  three  months  ahead  of  the  selling  jjeritxl  at  which  it  was 
aimed.  T'he  onset  of  the  vogue  caught  many  unprepared.  Rut  here  and 
there  in  the  trade,  stores  were  already  reaching  for  a  professional  analysis 
of  the  alternatives  offered  by  the  Seventh  Avenue  showrooms.  ...  Among 
one  group,  this  activity  took  the  form  of  Style  Alertness  CJommittees. 
clearly  foreshadowing  the  era  of  the  Fashion  Director.  In  ctxtperation 
with  the  Ruying  Office  staff,  these  bodies  of  buyers  and  merchandisers 
accurately  gauged  the  jxrtential  of  the  June  markets  and  stocked  the 
new  velvet  dresses  in  depth.  Three  months  later,  customer  response  in 
.September  chalked  up  new  highs  for  all  departments  which  were  ready. 

Voe  been  reading  •  *  «  Profitable  Fashion  Merchandise 
Gooruination,  the  edited  proceedings  of  the  joint  session  of  NRMA’s  1960 
convention  sponsored  by  the  Merchandising,  Sales  Promotion  and  Smaller 
Stores  Divisions.  To  this  old  hand,  it  reads  like  garment  gospel.  Listen: 
“Fashion  coordination  is  the  putting  together  of  all  the  good  taste  that 
goes  on  a  woman’s  back  for  the  needs  of  her  life  and  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance.”— A'at/i/een  Casey.  “Hoxv  do  you  do  this  if  you  don’t  have  one  of 
these  talented  gals  in  your  store,  if  you  can’t  afford  to  hire  her  or  you 
can’t  find  her}”— Charlotte  Thompson.  “A  moderate-size  department  store 
which  cannot  afford  a  full-time  coordinator  should  have  a  fashion 
committee  composed  of  buyers  and  merchandisers  which  should  meet 
once  a  month,  or  every  week.”— Ruth  Exvell.  “In  advance  of  the  market, 
we  send  out  a  report  on  the  new  fabrics  and  colors  we  believe  will  be  im¬ 
portant.  At  market  opening,  but  before  actual  buying,  we  stage  complete 
fashion  meetings— silhouettes,  colors,  fabrics,  recommended  ideas,  themes.” 
—Vesta  Shaffer.  “Themes  in  fashion  coordination  must  lie  developed 
in  a  recurrent  trend,  one  after  the  other.”— Helen  Taylor.  “There  are 
three  fundamental  steps- pre-season  direction:  market  coordination: 
store  interpetation.”— E/jzatet/i  M.  Patrick.  “Fashion  ctxrrdination 
doesn’t  mean  a  tinker’s  darn  unless  the  salesperson  hnoxvs  xuhat  it  is 
we’re  trying  to  do.”—Ruey  S.  Messenger.  “It’s  what  the  buyers  eventu¬ 
ally  do  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  among  the  salespeaple.”— /.  Hart  Lyon. 
“The  important  thing  is  to  get  a  coordinated  look  to  your  store,  to 
know  what  you  want  to  be,  and  then  to  be  that  in  all  terms.”— 
Margaret  Mullen.  “Give  your  display  people  the  same  opportunity  for 
inspiration  that  you  have.  Let  them  come  to  New  York  and  find  out 
—first-hand.  ...  In  smaller  stores,  the  nearest  large-size  city.”— Danci 
O’Clare.  .  ,  .  A  great  14-page  extra:  Garfinckel’s  System  for  Fashion  Mer¬ 
chandise  Coordination. 
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Credit  Management  Practices 


Planning  for  Income-Producing  Accounts  aflart< 


John  F,  Gribbon 


IT  is  March  15,  1960  and  we  are  about  to  begin  our  annual  review  of  Credit 
and  Collection  operations  at  the  XYZ  Department  Store,  which  did  about 
$110,000,000  in  net  sales  last  year.  $70,000,000  or  64  per  cent  of  this  amount 
consisted  of  sales  against  customer  accounts. 

XYZ  Department  Store  is  vigorously  promoting  its  Option  Charge  account, 
which  is  like  a  Regular  30-day  account  except  that  in  any  month  the  customer 
may  elect  to  pay  in  part,  with  a  service  charge,  rather  than  in  full  without 
a  service  charge.  Regular  .30-day  accounts  are  not  being  promoted,  and  when 
existing  30-day  accounts  become  delinquent  they  are  being  transferred  to  the 
Option  Charge  Plan.  The  store  also  offers  an  instalment  plan  for  long  term, 
hard  goods  purchases. 

Top  management  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  this  credit  package.  It  feels 
that  the  ideal  combination  would  consist  of  just  two  accounts: 

1)  The  Option  Charge  it  now  has,  to  serve  customers  who  essentially 
want  to  pay  their  account  in  full  every  month  but  will  occasionally 
select  the  partial  payment  option,  with  service  charge. 

2)  A  revolving  credit  plan  in  lieu  of  the  present  instalment  plan. 

This  account  would  be  for  customers  who  want  payment  terms. 

It  would  be  a  permanent  account  with  convenient  add-on  facilities, 
could  be  used  for  both  hard  and  soft  merchandise,  and  would  offer 
payment  terms  up  to  18  months.  The  monthly  payment  would 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  balance. 

With  this  as  a  background,  we’ll  start  our  meeting.  The  chart  on  the  facing 
page  shows  the  most  important  operating  figures  for  the  year  just  ended  and 
comparisons  with  the  preceding  year: 

About  a  week  ago  I  sent  this  information  together  with  questions  I  had 
about  the  figures  to  Dick  Ehlers,  our  credit  manager,  and  Joe  Jentis,  our 
collection  manager.  Today’s  meeting  is  intended  to  review  the  results  of  the 
past  year,  and  then  to  discuss  plans  for  the  year  to  come. 

We’ll  start  with  the  credit  manager. 

Dick,  let’s  take  a  look  at  your  hgures.  They  show  that  last  year  you  opened 
95,000  Option  Charge,  25,000  Instalment  and  5,000  Regular  30-Day  Charge 
Accounts.  So  you  really  went  all  out  in  implementing  our  decision  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  income-producing  accounts.  Now  that  you’ve  had  a  year  of  this  under 
your  belt,  how  do  you  evaluate  customer  reaction?  Did  customers  who  asked 
for  a  Regular  30-day  account  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  our  Option  Charge 
Charge  Plan?  Have  you  any  Hgures  on  this? 

Next,  Credit  Information  Costs  have  dropped  from  0.13  to  0.05  of  sales. 
Since  applications  were  higher  than  the  previous  year,  this  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  you  were  economizing  on  credit  information.  Isn’t  this  a  danger¬ 
ous  practice,  particularly  at  this  time  when  we  are  involved  in  heavy  promotion 
of  credit?  Wouldn’t  you  say  that  this  is  the  time  for  more,  rather  than  less, 
investigation  of  applications?  Could  your  relaxation  of  investigation  practices 
explain  the  rise  in  bad  debts,  which  increased  by  almost  $200,000,  and  in  loss 
expectancy  on  receivables,  which  went  up  by  about  $400,000? 


John  F.  Gribbon 


Richard  F.  Ehlers 


Joseph  Jentis 
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WHAT  happens  when  a  controller,  credit  manager '  and  collection  manager  get  together  to  evaluate  a 
store's  credit  department  operations  and  to  establish  plans  for  the  future?  It  was  demonstrated  at  a  role- 
playing  session  of  the  Credit  Management  Division's  mid-year  conference,  which  was  held  last  month  in 
Chicago.  Participants  were  John  F.  Gribbon,  manager  of  the  department  of  accounts  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
New  York,  acting  as  controller  and  moderator;  Richard  F.  Ehlers,  credit  manager  of  L  Bamberger  &  Co.,  acting 
as  credit  manager;  and  Joseph  Jentis,  credit  manager  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  acting  as  collec¬ 
tion  manager.  This  session  on  management  practices  was  one  of  more  than  20  meetings  held  in  three  days. 
Proceedings  of  all  sessions  will  be  published  in  the  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  YEARBOOK,  due  in  the  fall. 


ncmg  the  Risks  of  Economizing  on  Credit  Information 


Operations  at  XYZ  Department  Store 
1)  Analysis  of  Sales 


THIS  YEArS  SALES 

%  to  Total 
Amount  Credit  Sales 

LAST  YEAR'S  SALES 

%  to  Total 
Amount  Credit  Sales 

Option  Chargo  Accounts 

$  42,000,000 

60% 

$  30,000,000 

50% 

Instolmont  Accounts 

7,000,000 

10% 

6,000,000 

10% 

Ragulor  30-day  Accounts 

21,000,000 

30% 

24,000,000 

40% 

TOTAL  CREDIT  SALES 

$  70,000,000 

100% 

$  60,000,000 

100% 

Cosh  and  COD's 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 

GRAND  TOTAL  SALES 

$110,000,000 

$100,000,000 

Analysis  of  Change 

in  Number  of  Accounts 

Active 

in  Last  12  Months 

NUMBER  OF  ACCOUNTS 

Beginning 

Change  During  Year 

End  of 

of  Year 

Opened 

Become  Inactive 

Year 

Option  Charga  Accounts 

265,000 

95,000 

20,000 

340,000 

Instalmant  Accounts 

22,000 

25,000 

22,000 

25,000 

Ragular  30-day  Accounts 

160,000 

5,000 

20,000 

145,000 

447,000 

125,000 

62,000 

510,000 

Analysis  of  Credit 

Operating  Costs  and  Per  Cent  Relationship 

to  Net  Credit  Sales 

THIS  YEAR 

LAST  YEAR 

%  to  Net 

%  to  Net 

Amount 

Sales 

Amount 

Sales 

Legal  Fees 

$  56,000 

0.08 

$  36,000 

O.Oe 

Credit  Information 

35,000 

0.05 

78,000 

0.13 

Bad  Debts  less  Recoveries 

434,000 

0.62 

246,000 

0.41 

Collection  Salaries 

210,000 

0.30 

180,000 

0.30 

All  Other  Costs 

970,000 

1.38 

792,000 

1.32 

GRAND  TOTAL 

$1,705,000 

2.43 

$1,332,000 

2.22 

Payroll  Costs  Adjusted  to  $1.25  per  hour 

0.80 

0.98 

Total  Cost  per  Transaction  Handled 

$0.12 

$0.11 

Total  Cost  par  Statement  Produced 

$0.32 

$0.32 

Loss  Expectancy  on  Accounts  Receivable 

5.08 

3.42 

Richard  F,  Ehlers 

First  I  would  like  to  say  we  did  not 
let  any  customers  walk  out  Ijecause 
of  the  Option  Charge  account.  When 
required,  we  fully  explained  its  new 
partial  payment  feature  and  its  fair¬ 
ness.  If  the  customer  was  not  con¬ 
vinced,  we  did  give  her  a  regular  30- 
day  account.  However,  95  per  cent  of 
the  customers  we  interviewed  accepted 
the  Option  Charge  account. 

We  soon  learned  we  could  not  let 
the  interviewers  use  their  own  words 
when  selling  the  Option  Plan,  because 
they  made  it  sound  like  an  instalment 
account.  We  found  the  best  approach 
was  for  the  interviewers  to  just  start 
taking  the  application  and  in  conver¬ 
sation  say,  “Did  you  know  that  we  have 
added  an  additional  service  to  our 
charge  account?  Now  whenever  you 
do  not  wish  to  pay  your  balance  in  full 
upon  receipt  of  your  statement,  you 
may  pay  only  part,  as  shown  on  the 
chart  which  appears  on  the  statement. 
This  is  an  especially  nice  feature  when 
you’ve  bought  more  than  usual.  And, 
of  course,  there  is  no  service  charge 
when  you  pay  in  full  each  month. 
There’s  a  charge  of  li/^  p>er  cent  only 
in  those  months  when  you  take  extra 
time.’’ 

The  problems  we’ve  had  all  revolve 
around  the  billing  and  cycle  cut-offs. 
When  a  full  payment  just  misses  the 
billing  date,  a  service  charge  is  applied, 
and  this  upsets  the  customer.  Then, 
too,  she  is  annoyed  at  the  minimum  of 
50  cents,  which  she  considers  excessive. 
Delayed  mailing  of  statements  aggra¬ 
vates  this. 

We  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
switching  such  regular  payment  cus¬ 
tomers  out  of  the  Option  Charge  to  a 
Regular  Account.  This  type  of  cus¬ 
tomer  turns  out  to  be  few  in  number. 
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so  we  do  not  feel  we  are  defeating  the 
plan. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  we  transfer  slow 
paying  regidar  accounts  to  option 
terms.  I'his  takes  place  in  the  fourth 
month,  at  which  time  our  dunning 
notice  states  that  they  will  find  option 
terms  more  suited  to  their  way  of  pay¬ 
ing,  ami  in  the  absence  of  a  negative 
reply,  we  change  them  over.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  does  consitlerahle  buying 
makes  a  fuss,  we  back  aw'ay  and  rein- 
slate  the  account  to  a  Regular  .Ac¬ 
count  basis.  Last  year  we  converted 
about  .5,()()()  Regular  Accounts  to  op¬ 
tion  terms,  and  you  could  practically 
count  on  your  fingers  the  reconver¬ 
sions. 

We  believe  we’ve  done  quite  well, 
especially  as  we  are  the  only  hig  store 
in  our  area  with  so  much  emphasis  on 
option  terms.  We’ve  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  the  credit  share  of  the  total  store 
volume,  so  we  do  not  feel  our  present 
practices  are  losing  business. 

Now  to  answer  your  tpiestion  about 
the  drop  in  credit  information  costs  at 
a  time  when  bad  debts  and  loss  ex- 
|jectancy  on  receivables  increased  un¬ 
favorably.  .\s  you  pointed  out,  the  cost 
of  credit  information  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  expense  items  in  the  credit 
department’s  budget.  If  we  can  reduce 
this  expense  without  increasing  bad 
debts,  we  can  make  a  sizeable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  net  profit.  I  could  say  that  an¬ 
other  way— if  we  can  give  better  service 
to  many  accounts  and  not  lose  more  in 
increased  bad  debts  and  related  collec¬ 
tion  expense  than  the  credit  informa¬ 
tion  savings,  we  are  ahead  of  the  game. 

This  year  we  opened  about  125,000 
accounts,  on  which  we  spent  .$35,000 
for  credit  information.  Had  we  ordered 
the  same  credit  reports  this  year  as 
last  on  all  125,000  accounts,  our  cost 
would  have  been  $125,000,  about 
S90,000  more  than  the  $35,000  we 
actually  spent.  This  economy  was 
achieved  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  asking 
only  file  information  at  50  cents  jjer 
clearance  rather  than  the  more  com¬ 
plete  reports  which  last  year  averaged 
$1.00  each,  and  (2)  by  approving  about 
one-third  of  our  applications  without 
credit  clearance. 

Yes,  we  do  believe  there  is  a  risk 
in  what  we  are  doing,  but  we  feel  after 


evaluating  it  against  the  potential  sav¬ 
ings  that  it’s  a  good  risk.  This  is  what 
we  did,  and  are  still  doing; 

A.  .Applications  Not  CTeared 
riiRouGH  Credit  Bcreac.  First,  we 
declined  about  4  per  cent  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  without  credit  bureau  clear¬ 
ance  because  we  did  not  like  them  on 
their  face  value.  It  seemed  to  be  money 
down  the  drain  to  clear  these  accounts 
when,  just  on  the  information  given, 
we  would  not  want  to  turn  them  loose 
in  the  store  with  a  credit  card. 

Secondly,  applications  of  good  tpiali- 
ty  we  accepted  without  clearing  the 
credit  bureaus.  This  group  represent¬ 
ed  about  30  per  cent  of  our  applica¬ 
tions.  On  these,  all  we  wanted  to  check 
was  the  identification.  We  considered 
that  delivery  of  the  credit  card  first- 
class  mail  did  this  for  us.  These  ap¬ 
plications  largely  came  from  three 
sources: 

(1)  Good  quality  “in  person’’ 
applications. 

(2)  New  home  owner  lists. 

(3)  Established  home  owner  lists. 

In  the  first  category,  good  quality 

“in  person’’  applications,  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  criteria  were  required  for  us 
to  waive  the  need  to  clear  the  Credit 
Bureau: 

(1)  Home  owner,  or  renting 
in  a  known  good  area. 

(2)  Home  phone. 

(3)  Executive,  professional  or 
skilled  type  job  w'ith  a 
good  firm 

(4)  Other  store  and  bank 
references. 

If  any  of  these  were  missing,  we 
cleared  the  account.  This  is  our  most 
dangerous  risk  area.  We  reviewed  our 
last  write-offs  to  determine  the  effect 
of  this  policy  on  losses,  but  we  found 
nothing.  This  we  suspect  is  because 
tve  have  not  been  following  this  credit¬ 
clearing  practice  long  enough  for  its 
bad  accounts  to  have  reached  the  write¬ 
off  stage.  We  did  learn,  however,  that 
there  were  no  frauds  or  bad  loadups, 
as  these  ivould  have  shown  up  in  our 
write-offs.  We  w’ill  analyze  our  next 
aging,  which  is  just  about  to  begin,  in 
an  effort  to  learn  just  where  these  ac¬ 
counts  stand  in  our  current  receiv¬ 
ables. 

In  our  second  category,  the  neio 
home  owner  lists  with  conventional 
and  FH.A  mortgages,  we  consider  the 


recent  approval  of  the  mortgages  suffi¬ 
cient  credit  check  for  us  to  opm  ac« 
counts  without  clearing  any  credit  bu- 
leaus.  On  conventional  mortgages,  the 
t  ustomer  has  good  equity  in  the  home, 
riiis  fact  we  accept  as  good  eviilence 
of  responsibility.  'Fhose  with  FH.A-VA 
mortgages  may  have  little  or  no  equity, 
but  since  we  know  the  government’s 
retpiirements,  we  can  evaluate  these 


risks.  For  t*xample: 

Mortgage 

Estimated  Income 

Amount 

Required 

.$10, (KM) 

S5.0(K) 

12.(M)() 

6.0(K) 

15,000 

7,0(M) 

17,(KM) 

7.5(K) 

20,0(M) 

9,000 

The  government  also  requires  that 
the  income  be  sufficient  to  carry  the 
payment  on  principle,  interest,  taxes 
and  estimated  utilities  and  average  re¬ 
pairs.  Our  experience  over  the  last 
year  and  a  half  on  both  of  these  types 
of  new  home  owners  has  been:  some 
slow  pay  —  no  skips  —  no  frauds  —  no 
write-offs.  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  we  don’t  exjject  some 
losses,  but  at  least  they  haven’t  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  comparatively  short 
time  we  have  been  checking  this  way. 

The  risk  is  somewhat  different  in 
the  third  category,  established  home 
owners.  In  their  case,  unlike  that  of 
new  home  owners,  we  do  not  have  the 
help  of  the  mortgage  company  in  our 
evaluation.  However,  by  accepting 
only  those  who  own  homes  of  good 
value,  which  at  present  we  define  as 
$20,000  and  up,  we  confine  the  risk. 
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We  have  not  been  doing  this  long 
ctiough  to  report  on  the  results.  But 
before  we  made  the  decision  to  do  this, 
we  learned  by  sampling  that  about 
four  j>er  cent  of  these  accounts  had 
some  type  of  derogatory  information 
on  file  at  the  bureaus.  We  investigated 
these  and  learned  that  all  but  one  had 
been  collected. 

B.  Applications  Cleared  rMROiicii 
Credit  Bureau.  In  any  new  account 
promotion,  we  attempt  to  reduce 
credit  information  costs  by  negotiat¬ 
ing  special  rates  for  file  clearances  on 
a  volume  basis.  In  these  cases,  since 
we  have  some  quality  control  through 
elimination  of  undesirable  areas,  we 
get  together  with  the  credit  bureau  on 
some  type  of  short  form  report.  I'he 
bureau  may  mark  the  application: 

“GOGD,”  meaning  the  bureau  has 
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.1  record  on  file,  but  no  deroga¬ 
tory  information. 

"Cl. EAR,”  meaning  no  record  on 
life. 

Customers  with  these  ratings  are 
mailed  tredit  cards.  I’he  identifica¬ 
tion  was  established  either  through  the 
door-io-door  contact  or  by  the  direct 
mail  piece  having  been  delivered. 

On  the  "HADS”  the  bureau  gives  us 


a  written  file  clearance. 

C.  E'uture  Evaluation.  We  will 
make  a  complete,  factual  rejxjrt  on 
this  entire  program  by  July  1st.  To 
date  we  have  seen  no  bad  results.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  increase  in  the 
write-off  is  due,  not  to  poor  account 
opening  practices,  but  rather  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  change  to  a  somewhat  faster 
write-<iff  policy,  and  secondly  to  the 


increase  in  the  option  tyjie  account 
volume  on  which  the  risk  is  somewhat 
greater. 

This,  as  you  know,  has  been  offset 
by  a  substantial  increase  in  service 
charge  income.  The  present  per  cent 
of  write-off  to  sales  is  now  more  in 
line  with  the  NRMA  experience  for 
stores  in  our  class,  doing  a  substantial 
share  of  volume  on  extended  terms. 


Reducing  Collection  Costs  and  Streamlining  Procedures 


John  F.  Gribbon 

Jt)E,  you’ve  just  heard  Dick  talk  about  his  credit  operation.  He  is 
saying,  in  effect,  that  he  has  let  net  profit  considerations  dominate 
his  approach  to  credit  granting.  He  says  that  unfavorable  percentage 
variations  are  acceptable  as  long  as  dollars  of  net  profit  go  up.  He 
is  confident  that  his  methods  increase  jirofits  for  the  store,  although 
he  sees  that,  to  realize  the  profit,  collection  must  do  a  superior  job. 
Now  let’s  take  a  look  at  your  collection  results. 

They  show  that  total  cost  of  all  operations  in  your  resjxmsibility 
were  $1,.5()0,(K)0,  made  up  of  collection  salaries,  legal  fees,  net  bad  tlebt 
write-offs  and  increase  in  loss  expectancy  on  receivables.  This  is  a 
major  item  of  cost  amounting  to  2.14  per  cent  of  net  credit  sales.  That 
has  to  be  a  real  target  for  cost  reduction  efforts. 

joe,  we’ve  had  these  talks  before,  ami  1  think  we  both  know  that 
our  viewpoints  on  collection  operations  are  quite  some  distance  apart. 
However,  until  now  the  pressure  for  change  was  not  insistent,  for 
over  all  collection  costs  managed  to  stay  under  1.5  per  cent  of  net 
i  redit  sales,  fairly  acceptable  for  our  type  of  operation.  Now  it  would 
take  an  over-all  reduction  of  about  half  a  million  dollars  to  return  to 
that  1.5  per  cent  figure.  I  think  we  need  a  thorough-going  review  of 
our  collection  philosophy,  and  definite  action  in  bringing  down  costs. 
Let’s  enumerate  the  questions  I  sent  you  before  this  meeting: 

1.  Your  dunning  setup  strikes  me  as  over-costly.  It  subjects  all  de¬ 
linquent  accounts  to  a  three-month  routine  mail  dunning,  followed 
by  three  more  months  of  semi-personalized  dunning  (during  which 
jieriod  you  first  inject  a  rehabilitation  aspect)  and  finally  a  completely 
jjersonalized  dunning,  now  heavily  flavored  with  the  rehabilitation 
philosophy.  A'his  combination  practically  guarantees  that  accounts  are 
at  least  nine  months  delinquent  before  they  are  referred  to  an  attorney 
for  legal  action.  Can’t  we  eliminate  your  final,  suspense  dunning 
collectors?  I  just  can’t  agree  that  it  is  our  job  to  try  to  instill  a  sense 
of  responsibility  in  delinquent  customers. 

2.  Every  month  that  passes  in  your  drawn-out  rehabilitation  struggle 
with  the  customer  reduces  the  likelihood  of  recovery  when  accounts 
are  finally  turned  over  to  attorneys.  Delinquent  customers  have  had 
time  to  let  their  poor  payment  habits  become  deeply  imbedded,  they 
may  have  built  up  debts  at  other  stores,  and  you  may  find  yourself 
in  last  place  in  a  line  of  wage  assignments.  Last  year  attorneys  recov¬ 
ered  only  $1.H0,0()0  as  against  referrals  in  that  year  of  almost  $600,000. 
This  is  very  low. 

3.  You  haven’t  amended  your  account  agreements  to  include  the 
stipulation  that  the  customer  pay  reasonable  attorney  fees  on  accounts 
referred  to  attorneys  for  collections.  Why  not  make  this  change? 

4.  There  has  been  a  marked  deterioration  in  loss  expectancy  against 
receivables.  This  has  required  an  $800,(MK)  increase  in  our  Reserve 
figure.  Is  this  not  another  result  of  a  lagging  collection  operation? 


Joseph  Jentis 

WE,  of  course,  have  Ijeen  concerned 
with  our  collection  operating 
|jerformance  and  have  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  in  reviewing  the  individual 
accounts  which  created  our  past  year’s 
losses.  Our  findings  disclose  a  number 
of  conditions  which  contribute  to  the 
results  obtained  and  these  include: 

(1)  Lack  of  credit  bureau  clearances 
or  any  reference  checking  with  the 
local  credit  bureau. 

(2)  Disregard  of  good  credit  granting 
criteria  by  our  credit  screening 
jxjrsonnel.  (Especially  lack  of  re¬ 
gard  for  occupational  and  geo¬ 
graphical  hazards). 

(3)  Incomplete  credit  data  in  many 
applications  on  file.  Our  analysis 
indicates  that  “skips”  are  a  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  in  our  loss  problem. 
These  customers  are  impossible  to 
locate  due  to  the  abbreviated  ap¬ 
plication  used  in  some  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  “schemes”  last  year. 

I  don’t  agree  with  Dick  when  he  says 
that  his  analysis  of  write-offs  shows 
little  evidence  of  improper  credit 
granting. 

I’d  like  first  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions  and  then  to  talk  about  an  action 
program  we  have  developed  to  over¬ 
come  these  deficiencies. 

I  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  your 
suggestion  that  we  streamline  our  in¬ 
ternal  collection  procedures  and  that 
we  accelerate  the  transfer  of  problem 
collection  accounts  to  attorneys.  Also 
that  we  should  inject  into  account 
agreements  the  stipulation  that  cus¬ 
tomers  be  charged  an  attorney  fee  for 
accounts  which  are  referred  to  outside 
attorneys  for  collection. 

W^hile  statistically  it  would  appear 
that  there  are  initial  savings  in  this 
technique,  even  to  the  point  where  a 
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complete  layer  of  our  present  collec¬ 
tion  department  could  be  eliminated, 

I  am  afraid  that  we  would  merely  be 
substituting  a  new  set  of  problems  for 
those  that  are  now  bothering  us.  I,  for 
one,  would  not  advise  taking  on  these 
new  problems: 

(1)  While  it  is  true  that  we  will  col¬ 
lect  the  money  due  us  on  a  more 
timely  basis,  I  question  the  effect 
that  the  early  suit,  strong  collec¬ 
tion  policy  would  have  on  the 
reputation  our  store  has  earned  in 
this  community  for  the  past  100 
years.  Of  course,  you  can  say  the 
customer  who  will  not  pay  is  not 
important  to  us,  but  the  full  im¬ 
pact  of  our  action  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  measure,  for  we  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  the  custom¬ 
er  will  talk  of  her  gruelling  ex¬ 
perience  with  our  store. 

(2)  I  do  not  believe  we  have  set  the 
stage  for  this  strong  an  approach 
to  the  customer  collection  prob¬ 
lem.  We  are  only  two  years  away 
from  the  30-day  account,  which  it 
took  60  to  90  days  to  collect.  The 
option  account  has  conditioned 
the  customer  to  pay  promptly  or 
pay  a  service  charge  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  deferred  payment.  The  in¬ 
come  the  service  charge  produced 
was  intended  to  help  compensate 
for  added  collection  personnel 
and  the  extended  time  it  took  to 
collect  the  balance. 

(3)  I  question  our  ability  to  collect 
the  surcharge  we  would  provide 
for  in  the  customer  agreement. 

.\nd  I  believe  that  because  of  the 
handicaps  I  mentioned  before,  person¬ 
alized  dunning  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  prove  itself  and  to  accomplish  what 
is  ultimately  every  gootl  collection 
man’s  objective:  to  get  the  customer 
current,  back  buying,  and  educated  in 
paying  her  obligations. 

I  feel  strongly  that  before  we  under¬ 
take  a  completely  new  and  unproved 
collection  technique,  we  should  con¬ 
centrate  instead  on  developing  our 
present  methods  to  their  fullest.  With 
further  training  of  personnel,  better 
methods,  more  research  into  collection 
motivation,  we  can  get  results  and  still 
continue  to  occupy  our  position  as  a 
“customer-oriented  store.” 


I'he  following  is  a  summary  of  our 
collection  department  program  for  the 
coming  year: 

A.  Collection  Handling 

Preliminary  Dunning  (less  than 
3  months) 

Our  initial  collection  efforts  during 
the  first  90  days  of  delinquency  will 
consist  of  routine  direct  mail  dunning. 
Our  review  has  disclosed  that  much  of 
our  problem  during  this  early  delin¬ 
quency  period  stems  from:  (1)  Failure 
to  explain  terms  adequately  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  especially  due  date,  full  pay¬ 
ments  required,  etc.;  (2)  Customer 
carelessness:  (3)  Temporary  budget¬ 
ing  problems  by  the  customer.  These 
are  shortcomings  which  can  readily  be 
overcome  by  a  well  planned  mail  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  collection  contact  will  continue 
to  be  a  billing  insert,  redesigned,  so  as 
to  attract  attention  and  stimulate  ac¬ 
tion.  Vivid  colors,  typography  and 
creative  die  cuts  will  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  readership. 

The  number  of  forms  utilized  will 
be  kept  to  the  barest  minimum  so  as 
to  make  it  relatively  simple  to  train 
personnel  to  handle  this  bulk  of  our 
customer  collections.  We  are  also  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  use  of  alternat¬ 
ing  color  and  typography,  so  that  the 
many  customers  who  do  not  actually 
read  our  notices  will  nevertheless 
understand  that  we  are  reminding 
them  to  make  a  payment. 

Secondary  Dunning  (B  months  to 
6  months  delinquent) 

The  customer  who  is  late  more  than 
90  days  will  be  removed  from  the  auto¬ 
matic  collection  sequence  group  and 
placed  in  our  special  secondary  follow¬ 
up  grouping.  All  of  our  efforts  at  this 
stage  in  our  collection  process  will  be 
toward  “adjusting  the  customer’s  prob¬ 
lem  by  assisting  her  to  return  to  cur¬ 
rent  status.”  The  techniques  utilized 
will  include: 

(1)  Conversion  of  the  account  from  a 
30-day  account  to  a  revolving  ac¬ 
count  and  obtaining  sufficient 
payment  to  evidence  the  custom¬ 
er’s  good  faith. 

(2)  Development  of  a  customer  bud¬ 
get  to  assist  her  in  making  regu¬ 
lar  payments. 

(3)  Arranging  to  defer  payment  to 
some  future  date  when  the  cus¬ 


tomer  will  be  in  a  better  poNttion 
to  repay. 

The  personnel  assignetl  to  follow  up 
these  accounts  will  use  the  following 
tools:  (1)  Multigraphed  or  pre-printed 
forms  or  notices;  (2)  The  telephone; 
(3)  .Special  delivery  letters. 

Suspense  Dunning  (7  or  more 
months  delinquent) 

A  very  small  number  of  our  most 
skilled  collection  counselors  will  l)e  as¬ 
signed  to  the  task  of  collecting  from 
the  customer  who  has  failed  to  respond 
to  stages  1  and  2. 

The  tools  available  at  this  stage  will 
include:  (1)  telephone  calls,  includ¬ 
ing  calls  to  place  of  employment:  (2) 
form  letters:  (3)  personally  dictated 
letters:  (4)  special  delivery  and  regis¬ 
tered  mail;  (5)  telegrams;  (6)  special 
visits  by  outside  representatives. 

Each  element  will  be  applied  based 
on  review  of  account  history  and  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  customer  we  are 
dealing  with.  While  our  approach  here 
is  firm  we  will  still  attempt  to  salvage 
this  customer  for  future  business. 

The  senior  collection  manager  as¬ 
signed  will  review  all  of  these  accounts 
prior  to  mailing.  He  will  be  em¬ 
powered  to  transfer  these  accounts  to 
a  collection  agency  or  attorney  at  any 
point  where  he  decides  that  internal 
collection  procedures  will  not  produce 
results. 

Final  Collection  Efforts  (account 
uncollectable) 

Use  will  be  made  of  our  house  at¬ 
torney,  outside  attorneys  and  collec¬ 
tion  agencies  with  close  control  of 
these  outside  firms  being  maintained 
in  the  collection  department. 

A  special  form  has  been  developed 
which  will  transfer  the  account  for 
collection  and  also  provide  for  auto¬ 
matic  follow  up  of  the  firm  at  90  day 
intervals.  Claims  on  which  the  out¬ 
side  agency  has  made  no  progress  after 
120  days  will  be  repossessed  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  agency. 

B.  Administrative  Control 

I'o  insure  compliance  w’ith  the 
standards  discussed,  the  following 
management  tools  will  be  utilized: 

Work  Assignment  and  Adherence 
to  Schedule 

A  daily  chart  will  be  maintained  to 
indicate  all  collection  follow  up  com* 
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pleteil  and  the  status  of  the  work  |jer- 
fornucl  in  relation  to  the  predeter¬ 
mined  schedide. 


()ualily  Control 

A  sample  of  each  day’s  work  will  be 
tested  to  insure  accuracy.  This  will 
also  include  monitoring  of  telephone 
calls,  shopping  of  collection  personnel 
assigned  to  interviewing,  and  review 
of  all  collection  correspondence.  In¬ 
coming  collection  department  com¬ 
plaint  mail  will  also  be  screened  to 
evaluate  the  general  tone  of  collection 
deprtment  efforts. 


(lu(ililath>e  Analysis  of  Accounts 
In  order  to  measure  the  collection 
impact  on  total  receivables  the  follow¬ 
ing  tools  will  be  maintained: 

(1)  Daily  cash  collections  to  total  bal¬ 
ances  billed  in  the  preceding 
month.  (Month-to-month  compar¬ 
ison  of  this  data  will  pinpoint 
inadequate  billing,  cash  handling, 
etc.) 

(2)  Regular  aging  of  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  (two  times  yearly  based  on 
statistical  techniques). 


(:>)  Regular  monthly  tabulation  of 
the  following:  number  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  duns  mailed;  number  of 
secondary  duns  mailed;  full  aging 
ot  all  accounts  handled  by  sus¬ 
pense  collectors.  .All  of  these 
cpiantitative  figures  will  be  con¬ 
verted  to  dollar  totals  by  using 
average  balance  amounts. 

(4)  Correlation  of  monthly  collection 
statistics  with  those  of  local  credit 
bureau. 

(.5)  .Monthly  analysis  of  charged-off 
accounts  to  indicate  historic  data 
contributing  to  charge  off  (for  the 
(redit  department). 

((>)  .Monthly  analysis  of  recoveries  to 
pinpoint  source  of  monies  (attor¬ 
ney,  agency,  store,  etc.)  ahd  also 
technique  used  to  collect  (letter, 
suit,  judgment,  garnishee,  etc.). 


C.  Collection  Research 


.As  part  of  our  continuing  efforts  to 
achieve  better  collection  performance, 
we  are  planning  research  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  factors: 

(':)  Elimination  of  all  mid-month 
dunning  in  early  stages  and  use  of 


personalized  statement  dunning 
at  time  of  billing. 

I'he  impact  of  “now  due”  billing 
on  collections. 

The  revision  of  collection  format 
tjuarterly  to  include  review  of 
media:  (a)  Reply-O-Letter  tech¬ 
nique;  (b)  Collectogram  (a  letter 
in  telegram  style);  (c)  Use  of  two 
and  three  color  printing  on  collec¬ 
tion  forms;  (d)  Expierimental  use 
of  pre-recorded  collection  mes¬ 
sages  in  mailings;  (e)  Develop¬ 
ment  of  credit  promotion  tech¬ 
niques  for  customers  in  early  stage 
delinquency;  (f)  Tests  of  dunning 
frequency  in  relation  to  day  of  the 
month  and  customer  pay  day  and 
their  effect  on  collections. 


I’d  like  to  have  six  months  of  actual 
experience  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
1  feel  confident  that  results  will  be 
sufficiently  good  to  obviate  the  need 
for  further  consideration  of  your 
streandined  approach,  which  frankly, 
■.•-•.akes  no  sense  at  all  to  me. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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For  More  Profit — Cut  Off  Delinquents  Sooner;  Promote  New  Accounts 


John  F,  Gribbon 

Thanks  joe,  for  your  explanations.  I  am  pleased  with  your  inter¬ 
est  in  researching  collection  problems  and  with  your  endeavor  to 
find  new  approaches  through  the  use  of  color  and  typography. 

Over-all,  however,  I  don’t  see  that  your  program  has  changed  tangi¬ 
bly  from  the  operation  which  prtxluced  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition.  I  see  no  likelihood  that  continuation  of  the  same  methods 
will  revi.se  the  unfavorable  collection  trend  of  the  last  year.  In  short, 
your  program  doesn’t  seem  sufficiently  profit-oriented. 

.\pparently  you  still  believe  that  we  shouldn’t  write  off  an  account 
until  we  have  exhausted  every  possibility,  however  remote,  of  rehabili¬ 
tating  the  customer.  Yet  you  think  that  our  tredit-granting  policies 
are  too  loose,  they  are  almost  sure  to  put  a  certain  number  of  poor 
risks  on  the  books. 

I  would  rather  keep  credit  policies  as  they  arc,  for  it  is  store  policy 
to  build  in  a  bias  towards  putting  accounts  on,  rather  than  turning 
diem  down,  in  cases  where  we  can’t  make  up  our  minds.  In  recognition 
of  this  1  would  like  a  collection  operation  which  acts  tjuitkly  to  cut 
off  customers  who  won’t  pay.  I  feel  that  six  months  without  a  payment 
or  seven  months  with  one  payment,  or  eight  months  with  only  two 
payments  provides  sufficient  evidence  that  this  customer  is  unprofitable. 
Her  account  should  be  cut  off  from  further  purchasing  and  turned 
over  to  an  attorney  for  collection.  I  think  that  this  approach  benefits 
both  store  and  customer.  I'he  slow,  personalized  approach  has  too 
great  a  likelihotKl  of  giving  the  customer  a  false  feeling  of  security  and 
driving  her  into  bad  habits.  Let’s  see  whether  the  three  of  us  can’t 
sit  down  again  next  week  ami  produce  a  program  to  reduce  over-all 
collection  costs. 

Now  let’s  take  up  credit  promotion. 

Dick,  what  are  your  account  .solicitation  plans  for  1960? 

CMD  Elects  Bollman  .  v  e 


The  Credit  Management  Division  elected  a  slate  of  new  officers  for  1960-61,  headed  by 
chairman  David  W.  Bollman  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (seated 
left).  They  are  pictured  above  with  retiring  chairman,  Charles  F.  Naumann  of  Lans- 
burgh’s,  Washington,  D.  C.  (center)  and  .4.  L.  Trotta,  CMD  manager. 

In  the  top  row,  from  right  to  left,  are:  first  vice  chairman.  Dean  Ashby  of  The  Fair, 
Forth  Worth,  Texas;  second  vice  chairman,  Francis  J.  Lukes  of  Ed.  SchustePs,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wise.;  third  vice  chairman,  Ray  Johnson  of  the  Boston,  Store,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa; 
secretary-treasurer,  Robert  W.  Myers  of  Myers  Whittier,  Whittier,  Calif. 


Richard  F.  Ehlers 

WELL.,  in  addition  to  our  usual 
efforts  to  add  to  our  roster  of  ac¬ 
counts,  such  as  salesclerk  solicits,  new 
and  established  home  owner  lists,  en¬ 
gaged  couples  lists,  etc.,  our  big  effort 
will  be  the  solicitation  of  accounts  for 
the  new  270,000  square-foot  suburban 
store  scheduled  to  be  opened  this  fall. 

We’ve  set  a  goal  of  55  per  cent  of 
the  store’s  first  year  volume.  This  will 
require  .H5,000  new  accounts  added  to 
the  20,000  accounts  we  already  have  in 
this  area,  if  they  all  buy  at  our  present 
annual  volume  per  account.  If  we’re 
going  to  make  this  goal,  we’ve  got  to 
get  off  to  a  running  start.  We  want  to 
get  the  credit  cards  into  the  customers’ 
hands  just  Irefore  the  store  opens, 
when  pre-opening  ballyhoo  is  at  its 
peak.  If  the  card  arrives  almost  at  the 
last  minute,  the  customer  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  put  it  in  her  purse  immediately. 

If  it  arrives  too  early,  it  may  be  mis¬ 
laid.  ^Ve  plan  to  get  about  30,000  of 
these  accounts  through  a  combination 
of  direct  mail  ami  door-to-door,  at  a 
cost  of  ,S62,000.  We  expect  to  get  an¬ 
other  5,000,  perhaps  as  many  as  15,000 
within  the  store  and  through  new 
home  owner  lists. 

A.  Direct  Mail 

Through  two  direct  mailing  pieces, 
the  first  of  which  will  be  mailed  eight 
weeks  before  store  opening,  the  second 
four  weeks,  we  can  cover  the  entire 
shopping  area,  process  the  replies,  and 
be  ready  to  mail  the  credit  cards  10 
days  to  a  week  before  “()  (opening) 
Day.” 

Then  too,  as  we  do  not  plan  to  weed 
the  mailing  lists  of  accounts  we  now 
have  in  the  area,  the  direct  mail  piece, 
which  will  include  a  description  of  the 
new  store’s  many  services,  will  also 
serve  to  excite  interest  among  existing  I 
customers.  This  is  important,  as 
through  studies  we  have  made,  we 
learned  that  charge  customers  who 
were  somewhat  removed  from  our 
present  facilities  increased  their  pur¬ 
chasing  by  as  much  as  100  per  cent 
when  we  opened  a  new  store  in  their 
area.  It  also  reactivates  old  accounts. 
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B.  DooMo  Door 


Our  plans  then  are  to  follow  up  im¬ 
mediately  after  store  opening  with  a 
door-to-door  campaign  lasting  about 
four  to  six  months.  Here  we  will  solicit 
those  customers  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  do  not  act  on  their  own. 
Expel  ience  has  shown  this  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  number,  of  which  about  .50  per 
cent  will  activate. 

C.  ln*the-Store  Promotion 

Direct  mail  and  door-to-door  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  the  primary  methods 
we  will  use.  However,  if  we  are  to  tlo 
that  big  55  per  cent  of  the  first  year’s 
volume,  which  means,  of  course,  we’ve 
got  to  do  well  above  that  later  on  if 
we  don’t  start  right  off  at  55  per  cent, 
we  can’t  afford  to  overlook  any  possi¬ 
bilities.  Our  goal  is  to  get  customers 
shopping  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Therefore,  we  have  included  in  our 
plans  facilities  for  opening  accounts  in 
volume  during  the  first  three  weeks 
right  on  the  selling  floors.  This  wc 
hope  to  do  through  nine  stand-up 
interviewing  counters  which  will  be 
located  at  entrances  and  other  heavy 
traffic  points.  These  each  will  accom¬ 
modate  three  customers  at  a  time.  The 
interviewer  will  be  trained  to  evaluate 
the  application,  and  upon  acceptable 
identification,  offer  a  temporary  shop¬ 
ping  card  which  the  customer  may  use 
for  about  one  week.  This  will  also 
serve  to  give  us  time  to  process  the  ap¬ 
plications  and  mail  the  new  credit 
cards.  These  counters,  by  spreading 
the  traffic,  will  serve  to  lessen  jam-ups 
in  the  credit  office. 

In  addition,  we  will  have: 

(1)  C^ounter  signs  reading  “Any  sales¬ 
clerk  will  help  you  open  a  charge 
account.’’  The  customer  may 
charge  and  send  up  to  $30.00. 

(2)  Eight  silent  interviewers  will  be 
located  throughout  the  store. 

(3)  VVe  have  also  made  arrangements 
to  buy  new  home  owner  lists  in 
this  area. 

Credit  Investigation 

We  hope  to  control  the  quality  and 
minimize  the  losses  by  eliminating 
commercial  and  low-income  areas  in 
the  direct  mail  and  door-to-door  cam¬ 
paigns.  Low  income  for  this  purpiose 
has  been  defined  as  under  |4,000. 

The  credit  bureau  has  agreed  to  a 
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volume  rate  coupled  with  a  short  form 
report  in  which  they  will  mark  the  ap¬ 
plications:  “Good”  in  the  absence  of 
derogatory  and  “Clear”  when  they 
have  no  record.  On  derogatory  rec¬ 
ords,  they  will  furnish  written  files. 


rite  entire  budget  for  direct  mail 
and  house-to-house  promotion  will  be 
.$62,000,  for  which  wc  hope  to  get 
about  30,000  acounts.  It  breaks  down 
as  follows: 

Direct  Mail  .i!;23.250 

Door- to- Door  26,250 

Credit  Information  7.500 

Processing,  etc.  5,000 

I'OTAI.  .S62.000 

We  are  planning  to  identify  all  the 


ledger  cards  of  the  solicited  accounts 
so  that  we  may  determine  our  collec¬ 
tion  and  write-off  expenses  resulting 
from  the  short  form  application  of  the 
direct  mail  solicitation,  in  which  we 
will  be  working  only  with  names  and 
addresses. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  our 
regular  day  to  day  efforts  still  include 
trying  to  find  the  secret  to  full  sales¬ 
clerk  solicitation.  If  we  could  get  an 
average  of  one  a  week  from  each  clerk, 
we  would  of>en  200,000  accounts  with¬ 
in  a  year,  which,  at  our  experience  of 
90  per  cent  activity,  would  add 
.$27,000,000  to  credit  sales.  While  this 
is  not  all  plus  volume  because  of  trans¬ 
ference  from  cash,  {xissibly  $13,000,000 
would  Ire. 


Some  Methods  Need  To  Be  Proven 

John  F.  Gribbon 

WELL,  Dick,  that  certainly  is  an  ambitious  program,  and  I’m  sure 
Joe  and  I  wish  you  success.  Just  be  sure  that  Joe  is  looking  over 
your  shoulder  as  you  put  those  doubtful  accounts  on  your  bcxrks. 

I’d  like  to  point  up  certain  areas  of  disagreement: 

Insofar  as  credit  granting  is  concerned  Dick  has  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  certain  types  of  applications  are  sufficiently  good  on  their  face 
to  put  the  accounts  on  the  books  without  credit  investigation,  provided 
first-class  mail  is  deliverable  to  the  name  and  address  on  the  applica¬ 
tion.  Joe  and  I  are  unconvinced.  The  arithmetic  says  that  if  one 
account  goes  bad  for  $200,  a  reasonable  average  for  Dick’s  customers, 
it  would  take  more  than  400  of  Dick’s  50-cent  file  clearance  savings 
to  break  even.  1  just  can’t  believe  that  such  uncleared  accounts  will 
show  a  ratio  of  400  good  to  one  bad.  So  Dick  is  going  to  make  further 
analysis  of  his  agings  and  delinquent  accounts  to  determine  more 
factually  his  actual  results. 

Joe  has  not  convinced  me  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  He  hasn’t  provided  an  acceptable  reason  for  omitting  the  clause 
in  his  account  agreement  which  would  have  the  customer  pay  attorney 
fees  on  accounts  which  require  attorney  action  to  collect.  To  me  it  is 
only  right  that  the  delinquent  customer  pay  for  the  extra  costs  she 
imposes  on  the  store. 

2.  I  cannot  accept  the  thinking  that  it  is  the  store’s  job  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  customers  who  can’t  handle  their  own  affairs  satisfactorily.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  you  can  lose  good  will  in  respect  to  these  customers, 
for  there  never  was  good  will  on  their  part.  The  only  caution  I  would 
require  is  that  we  be  sure  that  our  contacts  with  these  customers  brings 
forth  any  complaint  of  unsatisfactory  merchandise  or  errors  in  account 
bookkeeping  which  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  delinquency. 

3.  I  think  that  prolonged  dunning  effort  runs  counter  to  the  store’s 
goal  of  maximizing  profits.  Any  customer  who  never  makes  three  pay¬ 
ments  consecutively  over  the  long  period,  or  none  in  six  months,  is 
unprofitable  and  should  be  written  off.  To  continue  her  on  expensive, 
personalized  dunning  is  only  reducing  the  likelihood  of  recovery  by 
outside  attorneys.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  this  approach  has  cost 
the  XYZ  store  a  grand  total  of  about  $1,500,000  in  salaries,  bad  debt 
losses,  increase  in  loss  expectancy,  and  in  attorney  fees.  That  figure, 
over  two  pier  cent  of  net  sales,  is  just  too  high. 


Legal  Briefs 


James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  NRMA 


FTC  Issues  Changes  on  Labeling  Rules 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  given  final  approval 
to  four  changes  in  the  regulations  issued  under  the  Textile 
Fiber  Protlucts  Identification  Act.  The  action  came  less 
than  three  months  after  the  law  became  effective  on  March 
3rd.  In  general,  the  changes  in  the  rules  relax  to  some 
extent  the  burdens  imposed  under  the  law. 

Ride  14  of  the  regulations  now  permits  a  textile  fiber 
prmluct  to  be  labeled  with  the  jjercentages  of  ascertainable 
fibers  and  to  indicate  the  amount  of  undeterminable  fibers 
where  all  the  fibers  contained  in  an  item  cannot,  for  all 
practicable  purposes,  be  identified.  For  example,  an  article 
made  up  of  60  per  cent  cotton  and  40  per  cent  miscellaneous 
odd  lots  of  unknown  fibers  can  now  be  labeled:  “60  Per  Cent 
Cotton,  47  Per  Cent  Miscellaneous  Odd  Lots  of  Undeter¬ 
mined  Fiber  Content.”  Under  the  old  rule,  there  was  no 
provision  for  using  labels  disclosing  both  known  and  un¬ 
known  fibers. 

A  second  change  amends  the  regulations  to  make  clear 
that  exemptions  of  textile  articles  as  set  out  in  Rule  45 
do  not  apply  in  instances  where  representations  as  to  fiber 
content  are  made  on  the  labels  or  in  advertising  which  (a) 
are  not  full  and  complete  or  (b)  are  false  or  deceptive. 
The  same  rule  was  also  changed  to  add  to  the  list  of  exempt 
items:  curtains,  casements,  draperies,  and  place  mats  made 
up  of  slats,  rods,  or  strips  composed  of  wood,  metal,  plastic 
or  leather. 

A  third  amendment  arises  from  a  revision  of  Rule  29  to 
provide  that  where  parts  or  units  of  different  fiber  content 
are  sold  as  an  ensemble,  the  required  information  can  be  set 
out  on  a  single  label  showing  the  fiber  composition  of  each 
part  separately. 

A  fourth  change  permits  the  registered  identification  num¬ 
ber  (used  in  lieu  of  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or 
marketer)  to  be  placed  on  a  separate  label.  A  proposal 
which  would  have  allowed  the  country  of  origin  of  an 
imported  article  to  appear  on  a  separate  label  was  dropped. 

The  FTC  has  recently  issued  pamphlets  to  assist  retailers 
in  conforming  with  the  labeling  and  advertising  require¬ 
ments  under  the  Act.  For  copies,  write  to  NRMA. 

PTC  Advertising  Drive  Continues 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  campaign  against  fic¬ 
titious  advertising  continues  unabated.  It  had  been  assumed 
that  actions  to  be  taken  against  allegedly  offending  retailers 
would  be  confined  to  stores  engaged  in  multi-state  opera¬ 
tions  to  insure  that  the  Commission’s  jurisdiction  would 
not  be  challenged  by  defendants  operating  essentially  intra¬ 
state  businesses.  The  FTC  already  has  what  amounts  to 


plenary  jurisdiction,  under  the  court  decisions,  over  Iwth 
interstate  and  local  retail  operations  involving  the  Fur 
Products  Labeling  Act  as  well  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
Now  the  Commission  thinks  it  has  the  same  power  under 
the  broad  mantle  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  .\ct  to 
extend  its  authority  and  regulate  advertising  of  all  lines  of 
merchandise  where  ads  are  transmitted  across  state  lines 
through  the  media  of  newspapers,  radio,  or  TV.  This  atti¬ 
tude  is  implicit  in  a  complaint  filed  recently  against  an 
Eastern  department  store  which  operates  almost  exclusively 
in  one  state  but  carries  on  extensive  advertising  on  radio 
and  in  the  press.  If  the  Commission  is  upheld  by  the  courts 
in  this  test  of  authority,  the  distinction  between  local  and 
interstate  business  for  purposes  of  determining  federal  juris¬ 
diction  over  false  advertising,  will  become  largely  academic. 

In  related  developments,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
asked  its  staff  members  to  assist  in  a  continuing  check  of  all 
direct  mail  advertising  received  at  their  homes  or  brought 
to  their  attention.  Several  months  ago,  the  staff  of  the  FTC 
was  also  asked  to  submit  instances  of  alleged  false  advertis¬ 
ing  gleaned  via  radio  and  TV  to  a  sptecial  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Advertising  Unit  established  to  review  copy.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  FTC  spokesman,  it  is  not  feasible  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  obtain  copies  of  direct  mail  advertising  directly 
from  the  source.  However,  it  is  thought  that  a  substantial 
sampling  of  direct  mail  pieces  could  be  furnished  by  the 
FTC  staff  in  view  of  its  number  and  distribution. 

Continuing  its  ptolicy  of  producing  voluntary  guides  on 
the  laws  it  administers,  the  Commission  has  published  a 
pamphlet  outlining  the  proper  standards  for  the  advertising 
of  guarantees.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  NRMA. 

Sunday  Closing  Laws;  Fair  Trade;  Excise  Tax 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sunday  Closii^ 
law.  The  apf>eal  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  suit  by  five  Philadel¬ 
phia  merchants  who  contend  that  the  Sunday  law  impinges 
on  the  free  exercise  of  religion  of  those  who  do  not  observe 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  worship  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
Earlier,  the  high  court  agreed  to  review  the  Sunday  closing 
statutes  of  Mas.sachusetts,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

A  lower  court  in  Ohio  has  declared  the  fair  trade  law  of 
that  state  unconstitutional.  An  earlier  fair  trade  law  had 
been  declared  illegal  by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  in  1958. 
The  present  law  was  enacted  to  cure  the  legal  defects  found 
in  the  older  statute. 

The  President  has  signed  a  bill  repealing  the  retailers' 
excise  tax  on  aromatic  cachtStius  (sen  sen).  Anticipated  loss 
in  revenue  under  the  reptealer:  nil.  -  j  ‘ 
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Ward's  Neuf  Full-Line 
Department  Store 

UNDKR  its  current  $500  million  expansion  pro¬ 
gram,  Montgomery  Ward  &  CMrnpany  ojjened  its 
,S0th  retail  store  on  May  16th.  It  is  in  Monmouth  .Shop¬ 
ping  (icuter,  Eatontown  Circle,  N.  |.,  where  Bam- 
l)erger’s  has  a  branch.  Ward’s  executives  expect  the 
‘‘complementary”  competition  to  benefit  both  com¬ 
panies. 

A  full-line  department  store  consisting  of  main  floor 
and  basement  plus  an  eight-car  auto  service  station,  the 
new  Ward’s  is  an  achievement  in  functional  and  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  space.  Every  type  of  merchandise  is 
available,  from  underwear  to  boats,  and  is  arranged  for 
easy  merchandise  selection  and  flow  of  traffic.  There 
is  a  home  planning  center  with  fully-ecjuipped  model 
rooms,  rhe  sporting  goods  department  has  a  power 
demonstration  booth  where  customers  can  try  out 
motors  and  similar  items.  A  snack  bar  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  two-tiered  counters,  the  lower  levels  being 
intended  for  children;  it  also  has  popcorn  vending 
machines.  I’here  is  a  catalogue  ordering  department 
where  a  customer  can  order  anything  she  fails  to  find 
in  the  store. 

Total  area  is  120,000  .square  feet,  of  which  about 
(»6,000  is  selling  space,  about  .SO, 000  is  devoted  to 
double-level  storage  of  merchandise,  and  the  rest  is 
for  the  service  station,  offices,  employee  facilities, 
women’s  lounge,  and  the  like.  Interior  design  and 
fixturing,  the  product  of  Ward’s  personnel  and  ma¬ 
terials,  cost  an  estimated  total  of  $1  million.  The 
l)uilding  is  leased  from  the  Center. 

Located  in  an  area  with  a  growing  middle-income 
population,  the  Monmouth  store  is  stressing  credit 
and  service.  Available  in  the  store,  for  instance,  are 
money  orders,  travelers  checks,  check  cashing,  notary 
public,  hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  watch  repair  and 
shoe  repair.  The  Home  Planning  Center  provides  free 
liuilding,  modernization  and  decorating  consultation 
(even  blueprints  and  estimates),  in  the  store  or  in 
the  home,  whether  or  not  merchandise  is  purchased 
from  Ward’s. 

This  is  the  first  Ward’s  department  store  to  be 
opened  in  the  Northeast  in  20  years  and  brings  to  44 
the  number  of  full-line  department  stores  run  by  the 
company.  .At  present,  the  company  lists  556  retail 
stores  and  575  catalogue  stores  in  operation. 

Kitchen  Planning  Center  is  fully  equipped  and  has  consultants 
who  give  free  advice  on  any  problem  of  building  and  decorating. 


Permanent  clown  display  fixture  marks 
entrance  to  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear. 


Intimate  Apparel  is  typical  example  of  how  merchandise  assort¬ 
ments  are  displayed  in  limited  area,  arranged  for  easy  selection. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 

Segregated  Eating  Facilities.  Chain 
store  organizations,  holding  their  an¬ 
nual  stockholders’  meetings  during 
the  past  two  months,  have  been  asked 
from  the  floor  about  racial  segregation 
practices  at  lunch  counters  in  their 
southern  units. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
statement  issued  by  the  president  of 
the  S.  S.  Kresge  Company,  Harry  B. 
Cunningham,  in  answer  to  criticisms 
of  their  policy: 

“One  of  the  early  lessons  learned  by 
all  successful  chain  store  organizations 
was  the  necessity  of  having  each  store 
become  a  good  local  citizen  and  con¬ 
form  to  local  customs. 

“This  requisite  for  local  citizenship 
is  basic.  Companies  which  o{}erate  in 
sections  of  the  country  w’here  segrega¬ 
tion  exists  (whether  by  law  or  custom) 
must  comply  with  the  law  or  custom 
)  whether  they  believe  in  it  or  not.  In 

'  our  case,  most  southern  cities  where 

t  w'e  operate  have  ordinances  prohibit- 

i  ing  integrated  eating  establishments. 

-  “Segregated  eating  facilities,  like 

many  other  forms  of  racial  segregation, 
<  undoubtedly  will  be  changed.  But  the 

adjustment  will  always  be  local.  It 

•  will  l>e  more  rapid  in  some  communi- 

t  ties  than  in  others— and  it  will  always 

:  lie  a  residt  of  community  action,  as  in 

!  Dallas  and  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where 

;  business  leaders  jointly  exerted  their 

^  leadership  to  see  that  the  adjustment 

^  was  orderly  and  efficient.  Our  mana- 

•  gers  have  supported  such  community 

;  action  and  they  will  continue  to  sup- 

1  port  it. 

“We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  right 
of  southern  students  to  use  peaceful 
means  to  achieve  integration  in  the 
South.  Where  we  have  been  subjected 
to  ‘sit-in’  demonstrations,  our  mana¬ 
gers  have  refused  to  comply  with  re¬ 
quests  of  local  authorities  to  file  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  demonstrators  so 
that  they  could  be  arrested.  However, 
we  believe  there  is  an  element  of  un¬ 
fairness  in  picketing  and  boycotting 
our  nortliern  units,  where  everyone 
knows  we  have  no  segregation,  to  pres¬ 
sure  us  into  forcing  our  southern  stores 
to  break  local  laws  and  customs.  Such 
tactics  are  basically  wrong  and  cannot 
succeed  because  they  ignore  the  essen- 
I  tial  local  character  of  every  store.” 

M 


Automatic  Morchandising.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  vending  machine  that  will  be 
tested  this  month  in  Macy’s  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings  department  incorporates  a 
currency  changer  that  accepts  $1  and 
$5  bills  and  returns  change  in  silver 
and  notes.  The  changer  was  shown  by 
National  Rejectors,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Universal  Match  Corp.,  at  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Bureau’s  exhibit  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  last  month. 

John  L.  Wilson,  president  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Match  Corp.,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  on 
May  17th,  said  that  the  new  currency 
t  hanger  means  that  the  break-through 
to  truly  automatic  merchandising  has 
been  achieved.  He  regards  the  vend¬ 
ing  machine  as  the  only  practical  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  pilferage  and  servicing 
problems  connected  with  self-service 
setups.  This  was  his  prediction  about 
“automatic  merchandising,”  concerned 
chiefly  with  supermarkets  but  event¬ 
ually  applicable  to  some  sections  of 
department  stores: 

“The  shopper  of  tomorrow  will  face 
beautifully  designed  equipment  with 
long  rows  of  attractively  displayed, 
packaged,  fresh,  clean  merchandise  of 
every  description.  Everything  will  be 
clearly  marked  as  to  price  and  quality. 
The  customer  will  place  his  currency 
or  coins  of  any  denomination  in  the 
machine.  The  automatic  scanner  reads 
the  amount  and  checks  the  authentic¬ 


ity  of  the  money.  If  it  is  counterfeit, I 
the  machine  rejects  it  at  once.  I 

“The  buyer  then  goes  down  alon*  t 
the  line,  and  from  displays  under  gla» 
decides  upon  his  purchases.  Vs  he 
presses  the  proper  button,  his  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  only  delivered  to  him, 
but  the  device  shows  him  exactly  how 
much  he  has  spent  and  how  much 
credit  he  still  has  coming.  All  the  cus¬ 
tomer  need  do  is  to  look  up  at  the 
totals  on  the  machine.  With  shopping 
completed,  another  and  final  button 
is  pressed,  and  the  exact  amount  of 
change  still  due  the  customer  is  deliv¬ 
ered  in  coins  or  bills.” 

Apparently  the  first  place  where 
Mr.  Wilson’s  prediction  is  to  come 
true  is  in  Ghana,  West  Africa.  A  food 
store  now  being  built  there  is  to 
Ire  fitted  with  48  “electroshop”  ma-  j 
chines,  built  by  an  English  company, 
the  C.  F.  Taylor  Organization,  and 
marketed  by  “electroshops  limited”  of 
London. 

Each  “electroshop”  machine  can 
hold  24  different  types  of  goods, 
bottled,  canned  or  packaged.  I'he  ma¬ 
chine  is  equipped  with  a  small  elec-  j 
tronic  computer  which  will  accept  a  ^ 
customer’s  lump  sum  of  money  in  ad¬ 
vance,  register  it  on  an  illuminated  ^ 
dial,  and  then  automatically  adjust  the  i 
credit  balance  as  each  item  is  bought  | 
When  the  customer  has  completed  her 
purchases,  she  presses  a  change  button  ' 
and  all  the  goods  bought  and  the 
change  due  are  delivered  through 
separate  chutes. 


- THE  CONSUMER'S  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  - 

1.  The  right  to  freedom  of  choice  within  his  economic  potential 

2.  The  right  to  have  shopping  facilities  friendly,  convenient  and  comfortable 

3.  The  right  to  be  considered  intelligent 

4.  The  right  to  have  fair  treatment 

5.  The  right  to  have  honest  representation  of  goods  and  services 

6.  The  right  to  protection  against  fraudulent  practices 

7.  The  right  to  honest  values  and  prices 

8.  The  right  to  have  assurance  of  quality  and  efficient  service 

9.  The  right  to  have  complaints  adjusted  promptly 

10.  The  right  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  new  products  and  processes  in  raising 
his  standard  of  living. 

—Daniel  Bloomfield 

Visiting  Consultant  on  Distribution 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration 
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The  machines  are  made  in  steel 
units,  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  six  feet 
high  and  eight  feet  deep.  The  front 
of  the  cabinet  contains  all  the  cus¬ 
tomer  controls  and  a  display  window 
in  which  priced-marked  samples  are 
displayed.  The  merchandise  is  stocked 
on  electrically  driven  endless  belts  in 
the  back  of  the  machine.  Up  to  six 
dozen  of  any  one  article  can  l>e  carried 
at  one  time.  If  necessary,  they  can  be 
kept  under  refrigerated  conditions  up 
to  the  moment  of  sale. 

It  is  possible  to  couple  the  endless 
Itelts  inside  the  machine  to  longer 
belts  to  maintain  a  direct  supply  of 
nierchandise  from  a  stockroom. 

The  customer  can  insert  any  sum  of 
money,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  in  any 
combination  of  coins  acceptable  to  the 
coin  box.  Paper  money  can  lie  insert¬ 
ed  provided  the  notes  are  printed  in 
metallic  ink. 

Control  is  said  to  be  simple.  The 
goods  on  display  can  be  changed  and 
the  new  prices  set  up  in  a  few  minutes. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  rearrange 
the  |x;gs  in  a  small  board  so  that  they 
will  register  the  new  price  to  the 
computer. 

The  machines  are  called  virtually 


foolproof,  and  the  “electric  brain”  of 
each  is  guaranteed  for  25  years  or  100 
million  operations.  The  machines  cost 
about  $1,000  each. 

Kirby  Block  Import  Fair.  Buyers  of 
Kirby  Block  member  stores  have  been 
able  to  shop  the  world  for  the  past 
month  without  going  any  farther  than 
New  York.  More  than  50  of  the  Kirby 
Block  stores  have  selected  merchandise 
for  a  fall  Import  Fair  promotion  whose 
details  have  been  completely  arranged 
by  their  buying  office. 

Special  displays  were  set  up  in  the 
buying  office  headquarters  to  simplify 
selection.  The  merchandise  accumu¬ 
lated  for  the  promotion  comes  from 
every  country  in  Western  Europe  and 
also  from  the  Far  East.  Goods  will  be 
delivered  to  the  stores  by  September 
1st.  Like  the  merchandise  assortments, 
the  timing  and  duration  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  individual  store 
choice.  .All  departments  in  the  store 
are  represented. 

Kirby  Block  officials  said  last  month 
that  early  orders  from  buyers  were 
very  substantial  and  the  total  buying 
will  probably  amount  to  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 


All  the  merchandise  assembled  for 
the  promotion  is  in  the  medium  price 
range,  except  for  a  scattering  of  high- 
priced  prestige  gocxls.  It  is  not  a  pack¬ 
age;  each  buyer  makes  his  own  selec¬ 
tions.  No  minimum  was  set  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  event,  but  every  store 
which  had  seen  the  displays  up  to 
inid-.May  had  exceeded  what  the  buy¬ 
ing  office  expected  in  the  way  of 
orders.  .All  the  merchandise  is  being 
bought  from  importers.  Quick  reorder 
delivery  is  promised  so  that  good  num¬ 
bers  can  be  carried  through  Christmas. 
The  Kirby  Block  sales  promotion  di¬ 
vision  has  prepared  a  complete  promo¬ 
tion  program,  with  advertising  and 
display  material  of  every  type. 

Milton  Greenebaum,  Kirby  Block 
president,  said  that  large-store  experi¬ 
ence  with  import  promotions  shows 
that  they  substantially  increase  the 
sales  of  regular  merchandise  as  well. 
He  estimated  that  with  full  use  of  the 
promotional  facilities  available  the 
traffic  brought  in  by  the  event  should 
produce  increased  sales  of  domestic 
goods  at  a  ratio  of  about  four  to  one 
compared  to  the  import  merchandise. 

Mr.  Greenebaum,  who  returned 
from  a  European  buying  trip  last 


through  full  margin  ...  on  Americans  biggest  selling 
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Turn  in  More  PROFITS  Through 

TURNOVER 

Several  hundred  retailers  contrib¬ 
uted  their  ideas  to  this  most  vital 
subject — led  by  .  .  . 

. the  president  of  an  independent 

store  that  has  a  branch 

. the  president  of  an  independent 

store  that  has  a  plan 

. the  president  of  a  small  chain 

. an  executive  of  a  large  chain 

. a  buying  office  with  central- 

buying  systems 

. a  noted  professor  of  retailing 


"iVo  one  thin(f  contributes  more  vitally  either  to  the  plus  or 
minus  side  of  our  profit  than  TURN()Vfc)R.” — 

ROBERT  LAUTER 

Senior  Vice  President  C^hairnian 

Maty’s— New  York  NRMA  Merchandising  Division 


ORDER 

TODAY! 


Merchandising  Division 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association  Bill  me  .... 

100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Check  enclosed  .... 

Please  send  me . copies  of  "TURNOVER— The  Mony 

Ways  to  Improve  It"  at  $3.00  each  for  NRMA  Members— Non- 
Members,  $6.00. 

NAME  . 

STORE . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . 

Make  chteks  payable  to  NRMA.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 


month,  said  he  found  much  mou-  real¬ 
istic  pricing  in  France  than  has  l)een 
ihe  case  in  recent  years.  He  predicted 
a  strong  revival  of  American  interest 
in  the  French  market. 

Code  for  Security  Personnel,  halti- 
more’s  retail  store  protection  execu¬ 
tives  belong  to  a  group  called  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Protective  Association,  which  is 
part  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion.  Recently  they  adopted  a  guiding 
(ioile  of  Ethics,  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Taylor,  who  is  in  charge  of 
protection  at  Hochschild,  Kohn  It  (k). 
This  is  the  text: 

".-\s  a  member  in  the  field  of  mer¬ 
cantile  protection,  my  fundamental 
duty  and  obligation  is  to  safeguard 
the  tnerchandise  and  pro|x.*rty  of  my 
employer:  prevent  vandalism  or  mis¬ 
use  thereof;  protect  company  ami  em¬ 
ployees  against  fraud  and  larceny;  and 
insure  the  integrity  and  gocnl  reputa¬ 
tion  f)l  the  establishment  with  which 
1  am  employed. 

“I  will  maintain  courageous  calm 
and  coolness  in  the  face  of  datigerous 
or  trying  situations:  develop  self-re¬ 
straint;  and  be  constantly  mindful  of 
the  welfare  of  others.  Whatever  I  see 
or  hear  of  a  conhdential  nature  in  my 
ofheial  capacity  will  never  be  revealed, 
unless  it  becomes  imperative  to  do  so 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty.  1  will 
be  etjually  mindful  of  the  interests  of 
other  stores  and  their  representatives 
with  whom  I  come  in  contact.  1  will 
do  nothing  to  place  them  in  a  vulner¬ 
able  position,  and  will  give  them  my 
fullest  cfxrperation  when  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

‘‘1  will  never  act  officiously  or  |)er- 
mit  jjersonal  feelings,  prejudices,  ani¬ 
mosities  or  friendships  to  influence  my 
actions  or  decisions.  I  will  never  em¬ 
ploy  unnecessary  forceful  tactics  that 
might  place  my  employer  or  me  in  ill 
repute  or  jeopardy,  nor  will  I  ever  ac¬ 
cept  favors  or  gratuities  that  would  in¬ 
fluence  the  jjerformance  of  my  duties 
and  obligations. 

“1  recognize  the  trust  that  is  placed 
in  my  position  in  this  field  of  endeav¬ 
or,  and  1  will  constantly  strive  to 
achieve  these  objectives  and  ideals, 
dedicating  myself  to  my  duty.” 

Inter-Store  Communication.  I'he  two- 
way  radio  set-up  recently  installed  by 
the  Froug  Company,  Inc.  of  Tulsa 
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lietwetii  its  main  store  and  two 
hraiulii  N  is  f  ully  described  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  The  Store  Managers’ 
News  llulletin,  published  by  the 
NRMA  Store  Management  Group. 
Kroiig  uses  the  insudlation  primarily 
for  ciedit  authorization,  with  some 
siippleiiientary  use  for  buyer  informa¬ 
tion.  1  he  Froug  branches  are  about 
three  miles  from  the  main  store.  The 
Nvsteni,  a  .Motorola  installation,  is  said 
to  have  a  range  up  to  30  miles,  or  even 
more  under  ideal  conditions. 

Michigan  State  Executive  Seminar. 

The  College  of  Business  and  Public 
.Service  at  Michigan  State  University 
will  conduct  its  second  annual  Execu¬ 
tive  Program  in  Retail  Management 
[uly  17th  to  22nd.  The  seminar  con¬ 
sists  of  five  sessions  in  each  of  three 
fields  of  executive  responsibility:  Re¬ 
tail  (Control  and  Decision  Making: 
Policy  Formulation  and  the  Changing 
Retail  Structure:  Market  Opjjortuni- 
ties  and  Customer  Relations:  and 
Management  of  Human  Resources. 

Participants  in  the  seminar  will  be 
executives  w’ith  high  level  responsibili¬ 
ties;  they  must  be  sponsored  l)y  their 
coinpanies.  The  seminar  will  be  con- 
(lucteil  by  members  of  the  Michigan 
State  Department  of  Marketing  fac¬ 
ulty  and  specialists  from  retailing.  Tu¬ 
ition  is  3200;  accomiiuxlations  are 
available  at  the  University.  Dr.  Ole 
S.  fohnson  is  the  director. 
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How  to  Help  Customers  Buy  Well.  Fhe 

NRM.A  announced  last  month  its  in¬ 
tention  to  work  for  amendment  of  the 
Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act  and  for  a  revision  of  its  regula¬ 
tions.  .\t  the  .Association’s  invitation, 
the  representatives  of  eight  manufac¬ 
turer  associations  met  in  the  NRM.A 
offices  and  formed  a  committee  to 
study  the  ellects  of  the  law  on  cus- 
loiiiers  and  on  manufacturers’  anti  re¬ 
tailers’  o[jerations.  William  Hurston, 
manager  of  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion,  said: 

“I'he  consensus  of  the  meeting  was 
that  the  labeling  of  textile  products  to 
(list  lose  the  |>ercentage  content  of  their 
fibers  was  largely  u.seless  and  meaning¬ 
less  to  the  customer,  and  that  w’e 
should  see  what  means  can  be  taken  to 
relieve  the  unnecessary  burden  and  ex- 
jiense  which  the  law  impt>.ses.” 

James  }.  Bliss,  assistant  to  the  exec¬ 


utive  vice  president  of  NRMA,  .said 
the  fiber  content  information  required 
by  the  law  is  of  no  help  to  the  buying 
public  "unless  the  customer  is  sophis¬ 
ticated  enough  to  have  a  formal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fibers  or  chemistry.”  By  con¬ 
trast,  he  said,  “the  recently  develo|je(l 
voluntary  .Standard  L-22,  sponsored  by 
NRM.A  has  provided  con.sumers  with 
touchstones  by  which  they  may  evalu¬ 
ate  performance  requirements  of  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics  for  75  end-uses,  truly  em¬ 
bracing  what  the  consumer  wants  to 


know.”  [See  Siores,  April  I9<i0,  for 
details  on  L-22.] 

At  their  meeting  on  june  6th,  the 
directors  of  the  NRM.A  gave  their 
formal  endorsement  to  Standard  L-22. 
They  recommended  that  member 
stoies  should  purchase  textile  products 
that  meet  L-22  requirements  (unless 
there  is  good  reason  for  non-compli¬ 
ance);  that  they  ask  vendors  to  label 
L-22  merchandise  as  such;  that  in  their 
advertising  they  stress  the  value  of  the 
L-22  standard  to  consumers. 


FOR  THESE  LEADIN6  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


50  received  garments  pressed 
in  five  minutes  with  the  push 
of  a  button!  Cyclo-Matic  Steam- 
Air  Cabinets  do  it  for  Bonwit- 
Teller,  J.  L.  Hudson,  Rich's  of 
Atlanta,  Buttrey  Stores, 
hundreds  of  others.  No 
wrinkled  garments  ...  no  time 
lost  in  "hanging  out"...  no 


bottlenecks  In  receiving  and 
alteration  rooms.  Merchandise 
gets  to  the  floor  faster,  fresher, 
more  saleable  — and  costs 
go  way  down.  Learn  how 
Sussman  Steam  System  equip¬ 
ment  and  service  boosts  prof¬ 
its  for  stores.  Write  today 
for  FREE  REPORT  S-2. 


SUSSMAN  STEAM  SYSTEM 

Automatic  Stoom  Products  Corp.  •  140  W.  31st  St.  •  Now  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 

NRMA  MEMBERS:  $5.00 
NON-MEMBERS:  $10.00 


This  report,  prepared  by  Cresap, 
^AcCormick  and  Paget,  management 
consultants,  presents  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  store  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Retail 
Research  Institute,  the  study  merits 
the  attention  of  the  retail  industry, 
it  is  bold,  original,  provocative  and 
certain  to  be  highly  controversial. 

TAKE  FULL  ADVANTAGE 
OF  THIS  GREAT 
SAVING  .  .  . 


NRMA  Retail  Research  Institute 
TOO  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Stores  Study 
New  Concept 
Line,  Staff 


By  SAM  eomansLo  } 

The  propoeed  rcorgenUetlOta  of 
depaftment  and  specialty  stores  cm 
a  line  and  staff  feNUis  waa  received 
by  retailers  here  as  a  provocative, 
timely  concept,  worthy  of  serions 
attention. 

The  concept,  espovised  In  a  157- 
page  report  being  published  by  the 
Retail  Research  Institute  of  the 
National  Retail'  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation,  would  make  selling  the 
line  function  and  subordinate  other 
store  functions  as  staffs  servicing 
the  line. 

Typical  of  the  reactions  gleanM 
from  Important  retailers  in  this 

area 

Timed. 

I^Head  of  a  nationwide  depart¬ 
ment  store  chain:  "The  study  Js 
well  timed  and  long  overdue,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  significant  organisa¬ 
tion  study  done  aince  Paul  Mazvr's 

merit  and  deserves  further  study 
Qf  particular  interest  la  the  sef^ 
aratlon  of  the  buying  and  sellinjg 
fiuictidns,  which  is  an  extremely 
I  interesting  idea  and  certainly  one 

I'  which  has  been  talked  about  for 
some  time. 

An  officer  of  a  specialty  store 
with  branches:  ‘The  concept  is  ex¬ 
tremely  provocative,  and  may  wall 
lay  the  groundwork  to  remove  thb 
snarls  which  exist  in  retailing  to¬ 
day  —  such  as  ill-defined  areas  of 
responsibility,  burdens  on  buyers, 
nnd  overlapping  duties.” 


Please  send  us . copies  of  SURVEY  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF 

SINGLE-UNIT  DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES. 


Check  enclosed 


Add  3%  city  sales  tax  for  all  N.Y.C.  orders 


NRMA  Month 

Act  on  the  Parcel  Post  Bill.  NRMA’s 
Traffic  Group  is  urging  action  by  Asso- 
ciation  members  to  bring  about  {lass- 
age  of  S.  1306,  the  bill  which  would 
establish  size  and  weight  limitations 
for  parcel  post  at  50  pounds  and  100 
inches  (length  and  girth  combined) 
for  all  fx)st  offices.  Current  limits  are 
lower  and  are  not  the  same  for  all 
post  offices.  The  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  held  hearings 
on  the  bill  last  year  but  has  not  yet 
reportctl  it  to  the  Senate.  NRMA  has 
been  working  for  higher  limits  on  par¬ 
cel  post  for  many  years  and  is  now 
urging  members  to  write  their  Senators 
requesting:  (1)  that  they  ask  for  a  fav¬ 
orable  report  by  the  Committee:  (2) 
that  they  vote  yes  when  the  bill  tomes 
to  the  Senate  floor. 

Rail  Increases  on  Small  Shipments. 

NRAfA  is  opposing  a  proposal  hv  the 
railroads  for  a  63  per  cent  increase  of 
the  minimum  charge,  from  $3.06  to  $5. 
The  proposal  was  made  at  a  hearing 
held  last  month  by  the  Uniform  Classi¬ 
fication  Committee,  an  independent 
committee  of  the  railroads.  One  retail- 
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er  at  the  hearing  pointed  out  that  his 
company  had  70,000  minimum  ship¬ 
ments  annually  for  which  the  proposed 
increase  would  cost  $135,000.  NRMA’s 
opposition  was  presented  by  Robert 
Bonadonna,  R.  H.  Macy  8:  Co.,  Inc.; 
Edward  Stadelman,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.: 
Louis  C.  Laraia,  Fedway  Stores: 
George  Shaffeld,  F.  W.  Wool  worth, 
and  Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  of 
the  Traffic  Group. 

No  decision  has  been  reached  but  if 
the  increase  should  be  put  into  effect, 
NRMA  will  petition  the  ICC  not  to 
permit  it  to  become  effective  and  to 
hold  an  investigation  as  to  its  legality. 

Careers  in  Retailing  Week.  The  third 
annual  National  Careers  in  Retailing 
Week  will  be  held  October  I0th-I5th. 
The  NRMA  Committee  on  Careers  in 
Retailing,  sponsors  of  the  campaign, 
is  preparing  outlines  and  publicity 
material  to  help  stores  organize  and 
conduct  local  programs,  similar  to  the 
material  it  distributed  in  previous 
years.  NRMA  members  are  urged  to 
start  planning  now  by  holding  prelim¬ 
inary  meetings  with  local  merchants, 
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educators,  civic  leaders,  etc. 

The  (Committee  will  also  conduct 
the  third  annual  awards  coinjjetition 
for  the  most  outsunding  Careers  cam¬ 
paigns.  Three  awards  will  be  given 
for  local  programs,  one  in  each  of 
three  population  categories;  one  will 
be  given  for  the  Irest  statewide  pro¬ 
gram,  and  a  fifth  award,  new  in  this 
year’s  competition,  will  go  to  the  out- 

tsunding  program  by  a  Distributive 
Education  Group.  For  information 
,  about  Careers  Week  and  how  to  partic- 
ipte,  write  to  the  Careers  Committee, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1. 

G«t  Out  the  Vote.  NRMA  is  cooperat- 
I  ing  with  the  American  Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation  in  a  Register  and  Vote  Com- 
pign.  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  Associa¬ 
tion  president,  sent  a  letter  last  month 
to  member  stores  urging  them  to  take 
part.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  is  vice 
president  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  wrote: 
“The  great  retailing  industry  of  this 
country,  which  moves  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  goods  through  its  vast 
advertising  and  promotional  facilities, 
can  certainly  do  much— probably  more 
than  any  other  single  group  or  indus¬ 
try— to  move  [leople  to  the  polls,  while 
still  maintaining  absolute  neutrality. 

.  .  .  The  national  conventions  of  the 
major  parties,  registration  day  in  your 
locality,  and  the  election  itself  offer 
three  natural  opportunities  to  mount 
a  Get  Out  the  Vote  Campaign.” 

The  following  publicity  material  is 
available  from  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation,  1 1  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  36:  81/4  x  1 1  paper  poster,  in 
color,  saying,  “Vote— But  Don’t  Vote 
in  the  Dark,”  at  10  cents  each;  card¬ 
board  counter  easel,  8i/4  x  1 1,  also  say¬ 
ing  “Vote— But  Don’t  Vote  in  the 
Dark,”  at  25  cents  each;  enclosures  and 
handouts  at  $5  per  thousand;  first 
voter  congratulations  card,  at  12  cents 
each.  And,  on  request.  How  to  Con¬ 
duct  Community  Programs  for  First 
Voters;  Voter’s  Calendar;  and  Lazy 
Citizenship  Certificate. 

New  Mail  Regulations.  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  designed  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  regulations  to  fiermit  the  maxi¬ 
mum  machine  handling  of  mail. 

They  are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
January  1,  1962.  These  are  the  regu¬ 
lations  being  considered— the  Post 
Office  Department  has  the  right  to 


place  them  into  effect  without  recourse 
to  Congress.  (1)  Minimum  size  of 
mail  pieces  should  be  3  x  4^  inches. 
(2)  Shape  must  be  rectangular.  (3) 
Mail  must  be  fully  sealed— double  post 
cards  and  self-mailers  must  be  stapled 
on  four  sides.  (4)  Width  to  length 
ratio  should  be  1  to  1.414  or  greater 
for  all  first  and  third<lass  mailing 
envelopes,  cards  and  self-mailers. 

Members  are  advised  to  watch  their 
supplies  in  order  not  to  have  unusable 
material  on  hand  January  1,  1962. 

DoubI*  Taxation.  When  a  store 
changes  from  the  accrual  method  of 
accounting  to  the  instalment  method, 
it  is  subject  to  double  tax,  once  under 
the  accrual  method  and  again  ^fter 
switching.  Benjamin  M.  Parker,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRMA  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee,  has  therefore  urged  that  Congress 
modify  the  1954  Revenue  Code  to 
eliminate  this  fienalty.  In  letters  to 
the  chairmen  and  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
\Vays  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  said  action  is  urgent  now. 

“As  a  result  of  a  decision  handed 
down  in  the  Consolidated  Dry  Goods 
case  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in 
Massachusetts  last  February,”  he  wrote, 
“under  which  revolving  credit  accounts 
are  held  subject  to  the  instalment 
method  of  accounting,  many  stores 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  switch 
from  accrual  to  instalment  account- 

»ng” 

He  pointed  out  that  w'hen  the  1954 
Internal  Revenue  Code  was  under 
consideration,  the  intention  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  eliminate  the  double  taxation 
penalty  was  stated  in  reports  of  the 
committees  of  both  houses;  however, 
the  language  of  the  law'  did  not  carry 
out  this  intention. 

Traffic  Group  Elects.  Frank  G.  Sheddy, 
receiving  manager  of  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group,  at  the 
Group’s  midyear  convention  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Loren  C.  Spademan,  manager, 
receiving  and  marking  division  of  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit  was  elected 
vice  chairman.  Directors  elected  to 
serve  two-year  terms  are:  Wayne  M. 
Beck,  ZCMI,  Salt  Lake  City;  John  Cal- 
vey,  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown; 
William  McBay,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston;  John  McDaniel,  Loveman, 
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IN  YOUR 

ALTERATION 

WORKROOMS 


WITH  UNITROL 


THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 


1.  FRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY,  with  modern 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costs. 

2.  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 

3.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

4.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 

3.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  so 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 

6.  BETTER  CUSTO.MER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 
THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  ARE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  W'ORKROOMS. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chitaqo  40,  Illinois 
{Dgewater  4-5112 


Remiiigton  Rand 

CYCLE  BILLING  FILES 

(USED) 

Capacity:  4fi00  Active 
2,000  Inactive 

Roll-type  Tops  with  Locks. 

Fully  equipped  ivith: 

•  Removable  troys  (8  eo.) 

•  One  portable  carrier  for  each  file 

•  Trays  all  complete  with  index 

and  pockets 

Cost:  $399.00  1  to  3  units* 

$299.00  4  to  7  units 

$199.00  8  units* 

$169.00  20  units  or  more* 

*FOB  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Files  are  in  excellent  condition 
and  can  be  seen  at  customer’s 
convenience  by  contacting: 

Robert  Romito 

301-305  South  Queen  Street 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Telephone:  EXpress  7-2861 
Express  4.4951  EXpress  3-4011 
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foseph  K:  Liieb,  Birmingham;  Lloyd 
V'.  Mathis,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas; 
-Michael  Sartori,  S.  Kann  .Sons  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.;  John  V.  Walsh, 
.Madigan  Bros.,  Chicago;  Joseph  H. 
Ciass,  Wohl  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Ixiuis;  Ray 
Prophater,  J.  L.  Brandeis  .Sons  Co., 
Omaha,  and  Robert  E.  Vantine, 
BliHimingdale’s,  New  York. 

New  FTC  Guides.  The  Federal  Trade 
(aimmission  has  issued  “voluntary 
guides”  covering  deceptive  advertising 
of  guarantees  and  warranties.  Major 
principles  of  federal  law  that  apply  to 
advertising  guarantees  are  explained 
and  chief  difficulties  that  have  in¬ 
volved  advertisers  with  the  FTC  are 
jxiinted  out.  Copies  are  available  from 
NRM.\. 

Visitors  from  Abroad.  A  delegation  of 
ir>  executives  of  Eurojiean  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  visited  NRM.\  headquarters 
in  New  York  on  June  .Srd.  They  met 
with  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice 
president,  and  heads  of  the  .\ssocia- 
tion’s  groups  and  divisions  to  discuss 
current  trends  in  merchandise  distri¬ 
bution,  which  is  the  study  theme  of 
their  six-weeks  tour  of  the  U.  S.  anti 
Canada.  They  also  talked  about  the 
activities  and  services  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  rhe  mission,  which  began  its 
tour  on  .May  20th,  is  under  the  joint 
s|x>nsorship  of  the  Euro|>ean  Produc¬ 
tivity  .\gency.  Organization  for  Euro- 
|jean  Economic  (’-tKqjeration;  the  S. 
Department  of  Caimmerce  and  the  De¬ 
partment  t)f  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
(Canada.  Eight  nations  are  represent¬ 
ed:  .Vustria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Ger¬ 
many,  Iceland,  The  Netherlands,  Nor¬ 
way  and  the  I'nited  Kingdom. 

New  NRMA  Publications.  Using 
.Standarus  to  Increase  Prodcction, 
published  by  the  Store  Management 
firoup.  contains  the  speeches  and  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  Group’s  January  con¬ 
vention  session  on  the  subject,  plus 
descriptions  of  standards  now  being 
used  by  stores  in  various  operating 
areas  such  as  workrooms,  receiving 
and  marking,  wrapping  and  packing, 
etc.  Prices:  to  members,  .S-};  non-mem¬ 
bers.  .S6. 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
has  issued  three  new  booklets  in  its 
series  of  guides  to  assist  credit  execu¬ 
tives  in  o}x;rating  their  departments 


and  to  be  u.sed  in  training  credit  per¬ 
sonnel.  rhe  new  liooklets  are:  A 
Gt  ii)E  FOR  Credit  Supervisors,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  chairman  of  the  CMD 
Ciredit  F'ducation  C>ommittee,  Dean 
Ashby  of  The  Fair,  F'ort  Worth; 
Credit  in  Branch  .Stores,  prepared  by 
the  outgoing  chairman  of  the  CMD, 
Cdiarles  F.  Naumann  of  Lansburgh’s, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Checking  and 
Raiin(;  the  New  .\t;couNT,  preparetl 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Credit  Report¬ 
ing  Service  Committee,  E.  .M.  .Arthur 
of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  initial  booklet  in  the  series 
was  Credit  Opera iing  Manual  OtJT- 
i.iNE,  preparetl  by  the  chairman  of  the 
.Management  Practices  Committee, 
(iiinther  Borg  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Prices:  to  members,  .'52..50 
each;  non-members,  $5  each. 

Equipment  and  Services 


New  Data  Processor.  The  first  com¬ 
puter  to  reatl  anti  process  business 
dtMTinients  in  their  original  form— i.e., 
written  in  the  language  people  under- 
staml— has  been  introduced  by  Na- 
lional  Cash  Register  Company. 

Magnetic  strips  impressed  on  the 
backs  of  ledger  cards,  statements,  busi¬ 
ness  reports  and  other  so-called  “hard 
copy”  records  make  it  possible  to  feed 
these  tlocuments  directly  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  data  processing.  The  mag¬ 
netic  strips  “remember”  the  tlata  on 
the  documents  and  tell  the  computer 
how  to  process  that  information.  In 
addition  to  magnetic  “hard  copy”  rec¬ 
ords,  the  computer  can  be  activated 
by  punched  canls,  punched  tape,  mag¬ 
netic  tape  or  through  the  keyboard. 

Designated  the  NCR  !I9(),  it  is  a 
complete  solid-state  (transistorized) 
processing  system  which  sorts,  summar¬ 
izes,  compares,  accumulates,  etc.,  aiul 
is  compatible  with  other  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment.  Moderately  priced  at 
.S7.r,0()0  ($1,850  is  monthly  rental),  its 
|jerformance  is  compared  by  National 
(lash  to  large-scale  systems. 


HaTC  TOO  leen 

“SHRINKAGE  -  THE 


SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

7*fe«  Anti-ShoplifiiHt  Trmimng  Film  — 

PROnCTIVB  FlUMS,  INC. 

175  Sth  Are.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


Magnetic  Tape  Converter.  rhe  IBIl] 

7765  is  a  new  converter  for  traiisf 
ring  data  from  punched  paper  uqiei 
magnetic  tape.  It  is  the  first  in  ,  thi^ 
of  its  type,  according  to  IBM,  to  k 
photoelectrically  both  punched 
tajie  and  punched  hole  tape.  In  .ic 
tion,  it  will  handle  most  of  the  ia| 
widths  and  codes  in  use  today. 


Univac  III.  For  large-stale  data  pi 
cessing  installations.  Remington  Rai 
has  introtluced  the  Univac  III  coi 
puter  system.  It  is  said  to  process  dal 
nine  times  faster  than  its  predecesigl 
Univac  II,  and  to  be  25  per  cent  inoit 
efficient  than  present  data  proiessigl 
systems.  The  Univac  III  has  a  new 
programming  feature  which  keeps  all 
associated  equipment  operating  at  all 
times:  the  computer  is  told  autoinatio 
ally  when  its  peripheral  equipment 
has  riiiished  a  task  so  that  it  can  put 
the  equipment  to  work  again.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  with  the  Univac  111  reading, 
writing  and  computing  can  be  carried 
on  simultaneously— in  earlier  systaw 
these  operations  have  to  operate  in 
setpience. 

New  Store  Packaging.  (Gardner  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Diamond  National  Gorp.  and 
Security  Bag  Division  of  F'ox  Paper, 
Company  have  announced  a  new  co^ 
ordinated  packaging  program  whii 
offers  stores  look-alike  boxes,  bags  a 
wrapping  paper.  F'or  Gardner,  the  o 
ordinated  packaging  program  is  o 
phase  of  a  new  program  that  features;. 
12  new  box  designs  in  a  selection  of 
1 1  board  colors  and  .^5  standard  inks; 
Jet  Stream  lioard,  which  has  a  riblwn* 
like  pattern  built  into  the  board  in 
such  a  way  that  each  package  is  differt 
eiit;  kroniekote  laminated  gift  liom. 
designs,  available  in  one  color,  two# 
color  printing  and  embossed. 


Aluminum  Store  Front.  For  inodemd 

izing  store  fronts,  Reynolds  Metall 
Company  has  intrcxlucecl  an  “expandf 
ed”  nu*sh-like  aluminum  sheet  fasienecfc 
to  a  grid  of  aluminum  mullions.  Called 
Reynolds  Standard  Expanded  Grid 
System,  it  will  cost  about  $3  per  scpiare 
foot  installed  and  is  available  in  nat¬ 
ural  and  colored  finishes.  It  has  jier* 
forations  which  allow  light  and  air  to 
pass  through;  thus  windows  on  u|)per 
floors  do  not  have  to  be  sealed  o8 
when  the  new  front  is  installed.  , 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazin* 


